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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


On the opening of the recess, “ a dreadful stillness first invades 
the ear”; and in the quiet, even a single election makes a noise. 
The electors of Derby could not be persuaded out of their com- 








mon sense, and they have reélected Mr. Strutt. A very curious 
opposition had been got up; Sir Digby Mackworth being the 


antagonist. The testimonials to his qualification rested princi- 

ally on his military achievements; his special mission was to 
defend “ the Protestantism of England,” which he construed to 
be in danger. He disdained ordinary political objects—disdained 
eventhe title of politician : he is not, it is to be presumed, a Railway 
Reformer, not a Protectionist, not a sharer in any of the contro- 
versies of the day ; but he is active solely on behalf of a question 
that was discussed some months back—the enlargement of the 


Maynooth grant ; and on that ground alone he opposed Mr. Strutt. | 


Now the electors could not be brought to believe that Protestant- 
ism and Maynooth were on the carpet. The question really sub- 
mitted to them was, whether the fitness of their representative, on 
which they had before decided, ad been diminished by his accept- 
ance of office. Incidentally, too, they might well have taken occa- 
sion to pronounce an opinion « 1 the new Railway Board, of which 
Mr. Strutt is to be the Presidcst; but that seems hardly to have 
been honoured with an allusi: Still less directly, the electors 
might have felt called upon t. ».-nounce judgment, not on the 
deeds of the new Ministry, {us they are as yet ijittle more than 
supposititious, but on Whiggism in general. that topic, however, 
was not raised by Sir Digby, and it was perhaps too abstract for 
a Parliamentary election. So, too, was his figment about perils 
to Protestantism; and ke could not oust Mr. Strutt: to the just 
appretiation of a tried representative Derby adds esteem for high 
personal worth and gratitude for generous local benefactions. 
A large majority have sent him back to Parliament. 





The country has been undergoing that miserable juggle the re- | 


vision of the Parliamentary election lists; and the Liberals 
in London are shocked at an incident which they have en- 
countered in the registration for the City : the agents of the Con- 


servative Association have objected to four thousand Liberals! If 


the objectors were to succeed, the next election would result in 
the return of none but Conservative Members ; and the Morn- 
ing Chronicle intimates that the same sweeping “ conspiracy ” is 
carried on elsewhere. The Liberals are horrified at this Pro- 
tectionist threat of “‘ wholesale disfranchisement by form of law”; 
but we do not see what right they have to complain: the attempt 
at wholesale disfranchisement by form of law seems the natu. 
converse of that wholesale exfranchisement by form of law in 
which the Anti-Corn-law League exulted. In fact, we believe 
the bulk of the Conservative objections are directed against the 
freehold franchises created by the instrumentality of the League. 
Either party may plead a still higher authority than its own : Sir 
Robert Peel told the Conservatives that “the battle of the con- 
stitution” was to be fought in the Registration Courts: not only 
Conservative but Liberal election-agents heard and learned. Eng- 
land must have a remarkably good constitution, to stand all the 
trials it has undergone; and this kind of scramble for chips of it, 
which Sir Robert Peel pointed out, has been one of the severest. 
Of course, the Legislature intended the qualifications for electorship 
not as pretexts for being on the list, but as tests of the electors’ 
fitness—bad tests, no doubt, but still meant as tests. Extending 
Sir Robert’s suggestion, however, the League busied itself not 
merely in registering electors qualified, but in urging all persons 
whocould to tit themselves for passing muster. The plan was quite 
“legal”: the League took an unexpected advantage, but did not 
brea k thelaw. The Conservative Association does not break the law. 
tis true that these contests over the letter of the statute are not 
creditable ; they subject great political questions to the disgrace 
of deriving advantage from manceuvres very like pettifogging : 


but they are not worse on one side than the other. This last 
move, indeed, threatens an ulterior result ; but it is one to be ac- 
counted a danger more by the Conservatives than by any other 
party, and therefore it is for them to consider the policy of per- 
severance. If the wholesale disfranchisement were to succeed— 
if it were to have the effect of producing a House of Commons re- 
presenting only a residue of the constituencies—and if it were 
thus practically to alter the policy of the State—it would ve 

ey spur up the country to alter the state of the law. We 
should have a new Reform Bill; and in the interval, just as much 
disturbance and turmoil as might be necessary to frighten Par, 
liament into granting a further extension of the cuffrage, ’ 





Every mail from Ireland confirms the sad belief that the 
tato crop will be a total failure; the bulk of the people being 
thrown for support on the aid of their richer countrymen and the 
Government. It is an ugly feature in the case, that the Irish 
landowners show an extraordinary alacrity in deprecating any- 
thing that resembles a poor-rate—any charge upon themselves, 
What but the land, to which excessive population gives undue 
value in the shape of enormous rents, ought to support the people 
| in their destitution? The landowners plead mortgages and such 
| burdens. This outdoes Sir Edward Knatchbull. If they cannot 

hold the land and discharge its obligations, they should be made 
to sell, like other debtors. 


Although the Young Ireland secession is not likely to produce 
any party that will substantively be very formidable, it seems to 
grow more formidable as a schism. The leaders of the party are 
not at all cowed, and they do not altogether lack supporters. The 
Nation is collecting a heap of testimonials in the shape of sym- 

athizing letters. Mr. Mitchell and others are pestering Mr. 

tay to make an official and distinct declaration of the grounds on 
which men who recognize the possibility of resorting to physical 
force are expelled from the Assdciation; but “my dear Ray” 
evades reply, im a manner more creditable to his discretion than 
his candour. Mr. O’Brien has had a great meeting of his own, 
which almost merits the title of “ monster,” although it was not 
nearly so vast as Mr. O’Connell’s displays of “ fighting men.” 
There is, hoyever, a striking difference in favour of “the 
O’Brien ”> if now turns out, that although Mr. O'Connell cried 
so Iustily that ve » ated “*+mies,” he never intended to put 

them to the use of armies- dic . ] not the remotest mtention of 
| fighting ; 








Wheras, although Mr, Smith O’Brien will stick to 
| moral force as long as he can, he is quite prepared to fight if need 
| be. Now it must be confessed, that a little army in the hands 
| of a man who will use it is likely to be far more powerful 
' than an army officered on the principles of the Peace Asso- 
| ciation. Mr. O’Connell’s cast-off forces therefore have fallen to 
| his discharged servants; and we must say that he is well quit 

of them. He had better not meddle with them again. If Young 
| Ireland has seceded, and carried home the won so much the 
| better. Mr. O'Connell is reviled for coquetting with the Whigs: 

let him shame the revilers and become wedded to the party. That 
| seems now his most hopeful resource. The Whigs may really be 
| coaxed and warned into doing something for Ireland; they can- 
| not do it nearly so well without his help; to give it, then, will be 
| much more truly patriotic on his part. We cannot but think 
| that it will be a more decorous close for the popular actor in pub- 
| lic affairs. Those Brummagem displays of coronations with rather 
ugly green velvet caps, those parades of “ armies” neither meant 
nor fit for fighting, were in sooth not thoroughly respect-¥ie. 
| Lei him substitute for all this humbug a scheme of “ pressure 
from withvat” tc make the Whigs work: wiry, it would seem 
quite possible to get up even a “ Whig pressure” rent, to com- 
| plete the usual procedure. 





The Queen of Spain is half-married—she has been betrothed to 
| her cousin, Don Francisco de Assiz. Itis reported that France con- 
sented to the marriage, on condition that the Infanta Luisa should 
| be married to the Duc de Montpensier: but that part of the story 
| wants confirmation, As to the choice for the Queen, it is per- 
| haps the least of the evils that presented themselves. It does not 
| provoke opposition from any side; which perhaps could have 
been said of no other candidate. It is not understood that the 
young poir have any penchant for each other : on the other hand, 
| it is not understood that either of them has very tender feelings ; 
| so that the union may be well enough as royal marriages go. Its 
| political consequences are negative ; all its domestic consequences, 
| probably, will never be known. Meanwhile, it has the merit of 
being strictly Spanish. 
| The French Chamber of Deputies has made what we in Eng- 
| land must account a stranve decision—that the taking of pledges 
| vitiates a Deputy’s election, Englishmen have the greatest 
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personal dislike to submit to pledges; we deem it a plan proper 
to a system of delegation, whereas we consider ours a system of 
free representation; but to unseat a Member for condescending 
to pledges, would be accounted a very extravagant act of purism. 


The arguments by which M. Guizot advocated the expulsion | 


strike us as being not only “ doctrinaire ” in the highest degree, 


but as rather the dreams of a student in the closet than the prac- 
tical reasons of a man out in the world. For instance, he boasts 
for the French constitution that there is arbitrary power in no 

art of it; while the use of the “ mandat imperatif,” such as the 

egitimist electors of Poitiers tendered to M. Drault, is an exer- 
cise of arbitrary will; so that to sanction it would be to establish 
arbitrary power, independent of discussion. 
nonsense. The so-called exercise of arbitrary power would still 
be subject to the influence of prior discussion, to the antagonism 


of other electors at the poll, to the voluntary submission of the | 


candidate ; and finally, it has no privilege for its own enforce- 
ment. A more shadowy monster never was conjured up. How- 
ever, the upshot is that M. Drault is unseated, and that the 
Chamber has forbidden the practice of taking pledges at elections. 
The Legislature has a right, no doubt, to establish any such 
regulations ; only one is sorry to see the illustrious assembly 
acting on such singularly bad reasons—reasons so bad as to make 
the act one of simple “arbitrary power.” 


Of. all well-meaning persons the King of Prussia betrays the | 


eatest weakness: he does not know what he would be at. He 
is all for liberty ; but then it must be a liberty anticipating his 
own wishes with a spontaneous servility that outruns the obedient 
start of hired servants. 
tution; but he cannot for the life of him yet it forth. Like the 
miser in the play, he is lugging out the sixpence that is to attest 
his munificence ; and then—he puts it into his pocket again. He 
is all for freedom of the press; and so he establishes a Berlin 
Journal des Débats—a very Berlin Journal des Débats—to “ dis- 
cuss ”—that is to publish his prohibitions. A recent proscription 
is directed against two respectable journals published at Bremen : 
the editor of one, the Bremen Gazctte, has published a vindication 


of his conduct, defying the Prussian Government to adduce a | 


single instance in which he had lost sight of decorum. In fact, 
King Frederick William is afraid of a foreign editor, who writes 


in a language which the Prussians understand, but which the | 


King does not absolutely dictate. The good Monarch had better 
leave off talking about “constitutions” to be given to Prussia: 
if he is afraid to let his people read the newspapers, what can he 
trust thei to do, that he could possibly write down in a charter ? 


The Court. 

A rural [te in honour of Prince Albert's birthday was given by the Queen 
on Saturday; the recipients being the labourers and workmen, with their 
wives and families, employed on the estate of Osborne. The following 
pleasing details are taken from the Court Circular— 

“ A large tent was erected in the park in front of the house, ornamented with 
flags; and the band of the Se y-fourth Regiment played. At three o'clock, 270 
persons sat down to a substantial dinner; and after having well regaled themselves, 
amusements in all variety were carried on till’half-past seven o'clock. The music 
played merrily to the dancing, and country-ances succeeded each other rapidly. 
A match was played at cricket; for which her Majesty gave a prize. Boys and 
men ran in sacks; and prizes were also awarded for running-matches, hopping- 
matches, hurdle-races, quoits, ‘eatch the man with the bell,’ and other sports, 
which afforded equal enjoyment to those who took part in them and to those 
who were spectators. Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and the juvenile members 
of the Royal Family, were present throughout; and seemed thoroughly to enter 
into the games, and enjoy the power of atfording so much innocent satisfaction to 
so many of their dependents.” 

On Monday, the Queen Dowager, ac 
sia, arrived at Osborne House, on a short visit to the Queen. The party 
arrived after one o'clock; and, after partaking of luncheon, proceeded to 
Gosport; where they were conducted on board the Victory, and shown the 
memorable spots rendered sacred by their associations with the fall and 
death of Nelson. In the evening, the Queen Dowager and the Princess 
returned to town. 














companied by the Princess of Prus- 


The Queen, Prince Albert, and the two elder children, took another ex- | 


cursion to sea, in the Victoria and Albert yacht, on Wednesday morning; 
steering in the direction of the Channel Islands, Jersey being the object of 
the trip. The Black Eagle, the Fairy, and the Garland steamers, accom- 
Fenied the principal yacht. 

Oi Tuesday, Lord John Russell arrived at Osborne House on a visit +» 
the Queen; «é tovk his departure on the following day. 





The Metropolis. 
The following resolutions, intended to improve the existing system of 
legal education, have been sanctioned by the deputations appointed by the 
four Inns of Court: the step, however, is only a preliminary— 





“That it is expedient to institute rewards or honours, by way of encourage- 


ment to students willing to undergo examinations. 

“ That for the purpose of preparing 
established four lectureships, in addition to that on civil law and general 
dence already established by the Middle Temple. j 





jurispru- 


css That subjects of additional lectures should be—1. Constitutional law, criminal 


other Crdwn law. 2. The law of real property and conveyancing, devises 
aad bequests. ~§. Those branches of the common law which are not included in 
the two last hegds. 4. Equitable jurisprudence as administered in the Court of 
Chancery. 

“That the léctureship for constitutional law, criminal and other Crown law 
should be miaintdined at the joint expense of the tour societies. That the lecture- 
ship of civil lawind general jurisprudence should be maintained, as now, at the 
Sole expense of the Middle Temple. And that the other three lectureships should 
be maintatued af the expense of the three other societies respectively, one for each, 


aaa Be alter arranged among themselves. 
‘ ‘wFexanination should be-required of any student as a condition prece- 
dent to his call to the bar. 





This is very like | 


He is all for giving his people a consti- | 


x students for such examinations, there be | 


ree 
| That every student should be required, as a condition precedent of his cal] to 
| the bar, to produce a certificate of his having attended two of the courses of 
lectures. The selection to be determined by himself.” 


| The Committee who conducted the public subscription for “ The Times 
Testimonial,” gave a dinner to Mr. Walter and other proprictors, at the 
London Tavern, on Wednesday; the Lord Mayor in the chair. It wij] 
be remembered that the Testimonial originated in the gratitude of the 
| mercantile world for the exertions of that journal, in 1841, in bringing tg 
light a remarkable fraudulent conspiracy organized and carried out on the 
Continent. Among the routine toasts one was given in an unusual form, 
The Chairman paid a compliment to Sir Alan M‘Nab, as a gentleman 
who peculiarly represented in his own person all the interests indicated jp 
the toast, “ The Army and Navy, Ships, Colonies, and Commerce.” Sir Alan 
in returning thanks, spoke of the various avocations in which he had been en. 
gaged. He had entered life asa midshipman in the Royal Navy, and after. 
wards he had had the honour of serving in five régiments of the line: 
subsequently he had been chosen Speaker of the House of Assembly of the 
United Province of Canada. In proposing the health of the proprietors 
of the Times, the Chairman begged to couple with the toast the name of 
Mr. Walter. He knew that for some time past Mr. Walter had taken 
little share in the management of the paper; but he was one of its original 
proprietors, and had at all times taken a great interest in its conduct. 

Mr. Walter acknowledged the compliment at some length; modestly 
allowing merit to other journals, and astutely hinting at the superior virtue 
of the Leading Journal under the form of a disclaimer. He alluded to the 
temptations which assail the virtue of the press— 

“ You have not undertaken the invidious task of deciding between the political 
merits, the independence, the ability, the elcquence, of the daily papers. On 
those points the public are the judges. With them your memorials and this 
day’s festivities have nothing to do. One single act has called forth these flatter. 
ing, these overpowering testimonies—one single act, not above the honourable de- 
sires of other journals, but possibly beyond their means of execution. When all 
are doing what they can to serve the public, the Times was fortunately enabled to 
do what it did by the manifold resources at its disposal—its numerous and trust- 
worthy Continental agents, its regular correspondence, and the other facilities of 
an establishment which has grown up into unprecedented maguitude. But I 
need searcely say—for nowhere are the ways to greatness better known than in 
| this city—that this journal could not have achieved the service you this day re- 
| ward, unless it had been long and successfully engaged in similar labours. Its 
| power is the fruit and the proof of its honest exertions. * * * The press is ex- 
| posed to unexampled temptations. Politicians and speculators are only too happy to 
secure its assistance, or its silence, by a share in their public or their private spoils, 
In fact, the bribery at the disposal of speculators in one species of enterprise, and of 
statesmen and politicians in the promotion of their views and the attainment of their 
objects, is enough to corrupt all the newspapers in the kingdom. If this great and 
increasing power of the press is to be cherished in a right direction, I do not know 
where it can look for support except to the commercial and other great interests 
of the country. By none are strict integrity, truth, openness, and straightfor- 
wardness, more prized. You know that the complicated and delicate structure of 
the mercantile system depends on the maintenance of these qualities. They are 
your school and your code. You quickly detect their absence; and, as all may 
| see by the example of this day’s proceedings, you immediately perceive their pre- 
| sence, and no less promptly reward it. With all my partiality for the press, you 
| will see that I am not blind to its faults. It is a really /ree press I am adyo- 
| cating. It is in your power to preserve the press free. To the immeasurable 
| value of that influence I will quote the testimony of one of the most celebrated 
men of his day—I mean Mr. Sheridan. With all his faults, 1 question whether 
we shall see in our time a man of equal talents or more consistent politics. These 
were his words— Give me but the liberty of the press, and I will give to the 
Minister a yenal House of Peers—I will give him a corrupt and servile House of 
Commons—I will give him the full swing of the patronage of oflive—I will give 
him the whole host of Ministerial inflaenre—I will give him all the power that 
place can confer upon him to purchase up submission and overawe resistance— 
and yet, armed with the liberty of the press, I will go forth to meet him undis- 
mayed—lI will attack the mighty fabric he has reared with that mightier engine 
—I will shake down from its height corruption, and bury it beneath the ruins of 
the abuses it was meant to shelter.’ ” 

Mr. Alderman Hughes Hughes mentioned that the * 7/m 
had been contributed to in all countries, and by all classes. 
analysis— 

Thirty-eight publi nies; 64 Magistrates and officers of the Corporation 
of London; 58 Coke bankers and joint stock banks; 129 Loadon merchants, 
manufacturers, and tra‘’ers; 116 country bankers, manufacturers, and traders; 
21 foreign bankers, merchants, and public companies; and 129 individuals and 
anonymous. The subscriptions from foreign | snd public 
companies, were from Alexandria, Antwerp, Cadiz, Calcutta, Cologne, Dantzic, 
Florence, Geneva, Hamburgh, Laguayra in South America, Macao, Malta, Mes- 
| sina, Naples, Newfoundland, Ostend, Paris, Venice, Vevay, and Weisbaden—thus 
literally embracing the commercial representatives of different languages and 
blood from Antwerp to Cadiz. The subscribers amounted in all to 555; and al- 
though the amounts were restricted, 2,700/ was collected. The sum of 1,8002. 
had been appropriated in the purchase of stock for the support of two scholar- 
| ships; and commemorative tablets had been erected at the Koyal Exchange and 
at the 7imes printing-oilice. 
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Lord Ashley presided on Thursday evening at a public meeting held in 
the Queen’s Concert-room, Hanover Square, with the object of forming an 
Evangelical Society for the benefit of Foreigners. Resolutions approving 
of the employment of missionaries, the distribution of books, the 

| of the gospel in different languages, and such other agencies as may from 
time to time be available for furthering the purposes of the society, were 
adopted. The number of foreigners in this country is estimated at 100,000. 

The new pavement in Fleet Street, which the contractor boasted would 
last twenty-five years, has not answered the expectations of the public. 
Although only laid down a few days, the centre of the street from Gos- 
ling’s bank to St. Dunstan’s Church has in many places sunk nearly % 
foot. The whole of that portion must be repaved; which will again stop 
the thoroughfare between Chancery Lane and Fetter Lane for a few days. 
— Globe. 

An animal, so singular in its characteristics as to baffle the ingenuity of 
its exhibiters to classify it, was exhibited on Monday at the Egyptian Hall. 
“ Open-eye” unravelled the mystery, and “ classitied ” not only the ani- 
mal but its exhibiters, in a letter to the Times— 

“ Being naturally a bit of a naturalist, and consequently anxious to see the 
| * What is it?’ at the Egyptian Hall in its first wildness, I arose two hours earlier 
than usual, proceeded thither in a kind of feverish excitement, paid my shilling 
magnanimously, and was shown into the sanctum of ‘the wild man of the 
rairies.” Yes, there ‘ What is it?’ was, with its keeper, playing ‘ toss’ with an 
Solle-cctter ball. Ob, ghost of Buffon! what was my surprise, when at the first 
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“ance I found ‘ What is it?’ to be an old acquaintance—Hervio Nano, alias 
Grervey Leech himself! 1 will not take up your valuable space by relating how 
eet : it?’ is very savage with strangers) to go alone into his den,—which was 
refused: but J will tell you how the ‘ wild man, finding his hair dress and the 
fervent expressions of his visiters too warm, shrank into himself and horse-cloth, 
and went to his kennel to argue with the proprietor on the propriety of returning 
my shilling. The coin was handed ba k ; and I suppose Mr. Leech will take an 
early departure for the ‘ wilds of California’ again. 





An extraordinary charge of forgery was partially investigated at the Mansion- 
house on Saturday. The party accused was Captain William Richardson, chair- 
man of the Tenbury, Worcester, and Ludlow Railway Company. On the 20th 
of July last, a check for 5,0002. was paid by Coutts and Co., the bankers to the 
railway company ; that check Was corre ctly signed by the chairman, and by Mr. 
Thomas Stevenson and Mr. William Letchmore W hitimore, two directors ; but it 
had been originally drawn for ten pounds only. The matter was put into the 
hands of Messrs. Bush and Mull ns, the solicitors to the committee of bankers for 
protection ay inst forgeries and frauds; the inquiries of Mr. Bush led him to sus- 

t Captain Richardson, and he gave him into custody, | he check, when drawn, 
was given to the chairman to pay to a certain party: this he declared he had 
done; but that person told Mr. Bush he had never received it. 

When the prisoner was _brou sht before Alderman Musgrove, Mr. Bush said he 
should merely produce suflicient evidence to warrant a remand. He attended as 
agent to Messrs Fry and Co., the agents to the Tenbury, Worcester, and Ludlow 
Railway Company; and he charged Captain Richardson with having altered the 
amount of a check originally drawn for 102. to 5,0002, and with having received 
and applied to his own use part of the proceeds of the check so altered. The 
check was drawn on the 7th July. Mr. Hare, a clerk at Coutts’s, deposed 
that he paid the check on the 20th July; he gave five notes of 1,0004. He did not 
know the person to whom he paid the money. Of course, he had no idea that the 
check had been altered. Mr. Gimingham, clerk at the Bank of England, gave 

old for three 1,000. notes on the 20th July; the notes were three of those given 

Mr. Hare in payment of the check. The person who changed the notes said 
his name and address were “J. Jones, Linen Hall, Dublin.” Mr. William Hig 
man, of the Issue Department, corroborated this. He went to the applicant for 
the gold, and questioned him as to his address, which he had originally given 
“Dublin” only. “I asked the gentleman, who I have no doubt was the prisoner, 
what part of Dublin? I think I said, ‘Dublin is a large place; what part of 
Dublin do you reside in?’ He said, ‘ The Linen Hall.” L asked him to write it 
on one of the notes, and I handed him a pen for the purpose. He appeared very 
nervous, and requested me to do it for him, I wrote on one of the notes ‘ Linen 
Hall’; and asked him his address in London. He said, ‘ Furnival’s Inn Hotel’; 
which I also wrote on the note. As the sum was a large sum for gold, I went to 
consult Mr. Marshall, the chief cashier. 1 think I asked the person from whom 
he had received the notes; indeed, I am certain I asked him; and he said, ‘ From 
Coutts and Company.’ I stated this to Mr. Marshall when I took the notes in; 
and Mr. Marshall requested me to trace to whom the notes had been first 
issued. I did so, and found that they had been issued to Coutts and Company. 
On coming from Mr. Marshall's room, I found the prisoner had left the 
Bank; and I told Mr. Ager, who reckoned the gold, to fetch him back. It was 
while I was tracing the notes I found that the prisoner had quitted the 
hall. Mr. Ager brought him back, under pretence of checking the gold.” Mr. Ager 
had not the slightest doubt that the prisoner was the person who changed the 
notes. The prisoner did not put any questions to the witnesses. When the evi- 
dence was closed, Alderman Musgrove asked the prisoner if he wished to say 
anything. Cuptain Richardson—* Mr. Bush can himself bear evidence that I 
took considerable trouble to ascertain who really did forge this check. I did so 
as chairman of the cou pany by 

















upon my statement; but I now say, that the prisoner and others consulted me on 
f this forgery; and what took place has led to this result.” 
i upon the 


Captain 
¢ 


the subjex te 
Richardson—* [ also went to Coutts’s with the solicitor 
companied by any other persons connected with the 

The prisoner was remanded till Tuesday. 

On that day a reéxamination teok place before th 
men. The witnesses who gave their testimony on } 
number of others were also exami 

Mr. Pulsford, the secretary of the company, produced the minute-book con- 
taining the proceedings of the Board of Directo: Under the date of the 7th 
July was this entry—* And also that a check for 101 be given to Mr. Howell's 
messenger for his services,” with the initial letters W. R. attached. He found 
an entry in the check-book in Captain Richardson's writing—* No. 11, messenger 
from Mr. Howell, services, July 10.” He received a cheek for ten pounds, which 
agreed with two exceptions with the counterfeit, from Captain Richardson, to ob- 
tain the signatures of two directors; this he did, and returned the check to 
oe ree Richardson. The forged check had two alterations: the amount 
had been changed, and the figure “1” inserted, making the date 17th July. 
Mr. Pulsford was at Mr. Bush's offices on Wedne when Capt aun 
Richardson said he had delivered the draft to a person with thin mustachios, 
rather sallow co iplexion, and thin stature. Witness thought the prisoner then 
Stated that he had never seen t person before, but was not positive about that. 
Thought that the prisoner said that the man called upon him at his private house, 
and he thought he said he delivered the check to him there. 
Howell's messenger. Mr. Fry, the solicitor to the company, stated that Mr. Whit- 
More and Mr. Stevenson were travelling; he bh lone all in his power to find 
them, but had not accomplished that object. He believed that if time was given 
Mr. Whitmore would attend, and that ‘no warrant was neces ary to compel the 
attendan e of either gentleman. Mr. Pulsford was recalled, and examined by the 
Solicitor for the prisoner. As a cautious man, (he replied to one question,) he 
Should say he had never seen the identical check for 5,0002. before. Mr. Coult- 
hurst, a partner in Coutts’s bank, de posed to the fact that the ac cused and the so- 
licitors of the company came to him respec ting the fi : Mr. Coulthurst said 
to the prisoner, “ This is a frighful fraud”; to which he answered, it was. He 
then said he had drawn the check for 10/., and it had been altered to 5,000L ; 
that his signature was genuine, and that he believed the other two were also. He 
Said that the number of the check was in his handwriting, and that all was except 

e figure 1 and the 5,000/. He said that he had given the check to some per- 
Son in the employ of an individual on the Stock Exchange Mr. Payne, 
an inspector of notes in the Bank of England, stated that the prisoner, on 
the 20th of July, applied to him for gold for the notes; stating that the com- 
Mission for transferring money to Dublin was so heavy that he thought it better 
to take it over himself. Witness had no doubt of the prisoner's identity. Two 
Bank of England porters spoke to the identity of the prisoner with the person 
who took sway 3,0002. in gold on the 18th July. Dyme, a cabman, drove that 
individual : he was hired at Gray's Inn; on his return he was told to drive to 
Furnival’s fin; but when he arrived there he was directed to drive on to Mon- 
tague Place, where his fare entered a house. In cross-examination he said, he 
thought there was a gentleman in court more like “the fare” than the prisoner. 

hen asked to point out the person, he pointed, amidst considerable laughter, to 
the Secretary for the railway company. Mr. Howell, who had been extensively 
emploved by railway companies, stated that he never did apply, by himself or 
Messenger, for 10d, and never received that sum. A City Policeman stated that 
the accused had remarked in the Justice-room, “Supposing that all the Bank 
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checks.” Clerks and Policemen stated the result of searches which had been made 


| at the prisoner’s residence, in Charlotte Street, Russell Square: in gold, bank- 


eech sucked raw flesh and cracked nuts, nor how I volunteered (although | 


Mr. Bush—‘“ 1 am open to cross-examination | 





notes, and bank post-bills, 3,225/. had been discovered in various receptacles, 
The prisoner was remanded to next Wednesday. 





) ance was taken into custody 
‘d five-pound note to a jeweller in 
ication to neighbouring tradesmen 


On Friday week, a person of gentlemanly ay 
in the evening, for attempting to pass a fi 
Oxford Street. The Police having sent a not 
to beware of forged notes, a number of ‘ers and other shopkeepers came ta 
the station-house, and identified the Pp ner as having passed forged notes on 
thein. At midnight, the prisoner committed suicide, by suspending himself with 
a handkerchief to the grating of his cell, and placing himself ina kneeling pos- 
ture. Nearly 202 was found on his person in money, a forged 52. note, and several 
articles of lery 





















jewellery. 
An inquest was held on Saturday. 
Charles Walter Thornton, had been Colo: 
and had recently been in the service of 
Egy] t. At his lodg 
of which was identitied by tradesm 
were very b udly executed, apy 
She had be« 
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pany 8 service, 
Transit Company in 
1a variety of jewellery, some 
h uid by forged notes. These 
lithographed. The f the de- 
ceased was examined, married six years; she always thought her 
husband was a man of independent property; she could not account for his pos- 
session of the forged notes. Mr. Thomas Warren said he had kr the d , 
ca at ier 
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for several years: had co red him a ndent gentleman. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict, * That t vd hu f, but in what state of mind he 
>t 





was at the time there was ! 

At the Westminster Police-office, on 
traordinary decision in a ca 
a tailor, were charged witl 


Saturday, Mr. Burrell gave a very ex- 
‘wo soldiers, Mills and Dodd, and Huff, 
t indkerchiefS and a nig own froyr 
the bedroom of a beer-shop in Westminster. The d of the bed: re 
broken open, and there was no doubt that it was done by the accused 
ar ed in the street, the proj s found on Mills and Dodd. The prosecutor 
thought the soldiers had ; a Policeman considered that they were 
both sober. Mr. Woolfe, led the prisoners, put it to the co 
whether he wished to prosecute the men? He replied, that he didn’t want to hurt 
any soldier; but he wished the Magistrate to teach them that they were not to 
' 
i 





e of robl ry. 


eaung nil 
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uplainant 





brea! Mr. Woolfe n an appeal 
the circumstances of 
trial, and should fine Mills and 
Dodd 51. each for he unlawful possession of the property, or commit th m for one 
month each: it was impossible fi m to overlook so very serious an offence; but 
as they were in a state of intoxic 1, added to other cirenmstances, be was dis- 

posed to take a humane view of the case. Huff he discharged 
At Worship Street Police-offi on Saturday, Root, the sexton of Spitalfields 
Church, Pilbrow, the beadle, and Policeman Watson, were charged with assault- 
ing Captain Prassynski, a Polish refugee. On the preceding Sunday, a Polish 
officer was buried in Spitaltields churchyard. After the burial-service was con- 
cluded, Captain Prassynski, having <ed leave of 1 sexton, proceeded to 
read a funeral oration; in a few minu however, he w interrupted by Root, 
who declared that he should not speak; the Captain ued to read; where- 
: nst the or into custody; in 





reak open his bedroom-door and steal his property. 
in behalf of his clients. Mr. Burrell observed, 
the case he might dispense with sending it f 


that under 
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upon Root ordered the beadle and constable to take 

which process the sexton himself assisted, the three captors behaving with much 
violence. Until this interruption, the f ‘al oration had created no sort of dis- 
turbance or annoyance to any one. In the first reports, the clergyman came in 
for a share of blame; but it appeared that he had taken no part whatever in the 


affair; and he rather disapproved of the men’s officious conduct. The Magis- 
trate held the three defendants to bail to answer any charge which the complain- 
ant might prefer at the Sessions. 
An inquest has been held on the body of the ehild who was killed by eating of 
i ade of bilberries, with which berries of the deadly nightshade were mixed, 
Oue witness declared that the vender, Hillard, was told by a young man that the 














berries which he offered for sale were poisonous; but the countryman denied it, 
and continued to hawk them. A verdict of * Manslaughter” was returned against 
Hillard. 
The hideous story about the body of a child sent ina pie to a baker's in Nassau 
t tol an entire | bri ation. . 
rish labourers wer t k necused of assaulting a number of 
Englishmen at the Cam ‘en stati y have been committed for trial by the 
Mary lebone M strate, on a charge of “ felontou ly wounding with intent to do 





odily harm.” 
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displeasing to many Dissenters who had previously orted him; and 
hence Sir Digby's resolve to take his stand on the No-Popery cry. As an 
evidence of being a good Churchman, he attended worship in three different 
churches last Sund Ly. Tl ination took plac on Wedne sday . Mr. 


! > nor 
J. B. Crompton nominated Mr. St itt, and Mr. D. Fox seconded him. In 
oposing Sir Dighy Mackworth, Mr. W. L. Newton of him as 2 


Protestantism, that inval had been 
rant Mr. 


pe ke 
which 


nereased 
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champion of uahle 

attacked by the increased grant to Maynooth: of ! 

Strutt had been a supporter. Mr. Lewis, the seconder of the nomination, 

spoke of Sir Dighy’s war! ke achievements: he had followed the Duke of 

Wellington through the whole Peninsular war, and was present at his 

crowning victory at Wate rloo. 
The candidates were then heard. 

of the Maynooth grant; quietly alluding to the incor 
ineiD . , : a large errant, 


nieonial le 
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Mr. Strutt justified his vote in favour 
sistency ot pleading 
ple | whilst a smaller 
sum had been allowe ) pass unheed 1. For sixteen years he had voted 
in nearly every division in favour of the smaller grant, and till last 
year he ha 1 ne ver heard any objection to his so voting When the mea- 
‘ ‘cht furward, he thought it would be unfair to 
tax the people of Engl: to support a Roman Catholic College in Ireland, 
so long as the enormous revenues of the Lrish Church could atford a 
plus; and he therefore advised his friend Mr. Ward to propose an amend- 
1 That amendment he supported; but it was rejected 
by a large majority; and he had therefore to eonsider whether he should 
supp wt the Government proposal, or oppose it at the hazard of abolishing 
an institution founded in favour of the Irish people, which had existed for 
upwards of fifty years. If the question had been a new one, or if the state 
of Ireland had been similar to that of England, he ild at once have said 
that it would be unjust to tax the people of the United Kingdom for such 
a purpose. But, admitting, then, the existence of the imm ense Tevenues 
of the Established Church, and admitting that the practice of voting 
annually endowments for Protestant Dissenters in Ireland would be eon- 
tinued, he had to consider whether it would be just or fair to the immense 
majority of the inhabitants of that country—the Roman Catholics—to re- 
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ment to that effect. 


Clerks say is true, it is my own money; I have the power, as chairman, to sign | fuse them this small pittance. 
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Sir Digby Mackworth followed. His opponent had taunted him with 
holding back his opinions on Free Trade, the Ballot, the Sugar-duties, the 
Irish Church Temporalities, and other questions: but many of these subjects 
had ceased to be agitated questions. The Ballot was an old bygone story: 
it had not been brought before the Legislature for some time past. As to the 
Sugar Bill, before h2 could have supported it he must have been convinced 
that this country was acting consistently with its avowed hatred of slavery 
in giving facilities for the introduction of the slave-grown article. He did 
not stand before them as the advocate of any political measure, but solely 
to support the Protestant religion of this country. He would never give 
his vote in favour of any measure which would create invidious distinctions 
between the various classes who professed the Protestant religion. He was 
no political character; though, if he were elected, he should feel himself 
obliged to enter upon the consideration of political matters far more than 
he had hitherto done. Reverting again to Protestantism, Sir Digby ex- 
plained why he had presented himself in the character of its supporter. 
His hearers could scarcely have failed to perceive that there had been of | 
late years a species of conspiracy at work, the object of which was to in- | 
troduce Popery into Protestant England. On this subject Sir Digby ad- 
vanced a “poser”: if Popery must be placed on an equality with Pro- 
testantism because it was professed by a majority of the people of Ireland, 
why should the religion of the Hindoos not be made tie established reli- 
gion of [indostan? 

Both candidates were subjected to some questioning. Sir Digby was 
asked if he would support a motion to abolish flogging in the Army? His 
answer was, that he wonld not pledge himself on any subject except to 
Support Protestantism. As an officer, if there was one duty more than 
another that he abominated, it was that of attending the infliction of flogging. 
During the last six months that he commanded a squadron of cavalry, 
there had not been a single punishment of any kind whatever in the squad- 
ron. In reply to a question on the subject of the suffrage, Mr. Strutt re- 
marked, that he was in favour of its extension, but was not prepared for 
making it universal. He thought the franchise for Parliamentary voters 
might now be safely extended as far as the franchise for Municipal elections. 

The show of hands was declared to be in favour of Mr. Strutt; and a 
poll was demanded on the part of Sir Digby Mackworth. 

The voting took place on Thursday. From the beginning Sir Digby 
Mackwortl: was placed in the minority: at nine o'clock he was 98 behind; 
and at ten, 175. At the close he was in a minority of 276: the numbers | 
being—for Mr. Strutt, 835; for Sir Digby Mackworth, 559. Sir Digby did | 
not appear at the official declaration of the poll, which was made yesterday ; 
contenting limself with a printed address, in which he comforted himself 
and his supporters after this fashion —* We have been defeated; but a de- 
feat in such a cause will afford us now and hereafter a purer gratification 
than success can ever confer upon our opponents.” Mr. Strutt congratu- 
lated the electors on having sustained their character for genuine Libe- 
ralism in placing him by so large a majority at the head of the poll. 

Colonel Wyndham, Member for West Sussex, has intimated his intention 
to retire from the representation. In his address to the electors he says— 
“ Tt is needless for me to enter on the causes which have led me to this 
decision: suflice it to say, that it is from no public motive that I retire, as 
it was from no personal or private motive that I was induced to come for- 
ward at the election in 1841.” 








The Free Trade Association of Sheffield celebrated the passing of the 
great measures of the past session by a soirée, on Wednesday, at the Music 
Hall. Good speeches were made by Lord Morpeth, as Member for the 

Vest Riding, Mr. Parker and Mr. Ward, the borough Members, Colonel 
Thompson, and Mr. R. R. R. Moore. The following resolution, pointed at 
certain movements now going on, was voted unanimously — 

“ That in case any serious attempts should be made by the Protectionist party 
to induce the Legislature to retrace its steps, or prevent the final extinction of 
the Corn-laws in February 1849, this Association shall be called into renewed 
existence.” 

On this Colonel Thompson delivered some quaint sentences of pregnant 
import— 

“T should have been happy if it had so happened that these halcyon days 
had been occupied in searching for what remnants of fallacies might yet be left; 
that you miglit have trodden out the latest sparks, and not have left the remotest 
chance for any advantage being gained by your opponents. Affairs are not so 
settled as they might be. In America, the alteration of the Tariff has been car- 
ried by a single vote; and it would be said that the cry for resorting to the old 
law shou! ! be encouraged by any shadow of success permitted here. We have | 
too much at stake to afford to be incautious. We cannot risk the world’s har- 
mony, nor give a chance for losing the fruits of the great Peace Society of our day. 
Wit in these times has taken a stride in power, and wit is only wisdom in disguise. 
The Society of Friends, as you know, have a quiet but caustic wit of their own, and 
one of their members at Bristol has best expressed the truth. On occasion of 
some disturbance there, the yeomanry were turning out in arms; and as one of 
them was setting out, his Quaker partner said to him, ‘ John, take care thou dost 
not cut down any of our customers.’ (Great laughter and cheering.) That is 
the principle which will win—the world will be much less willing than it has 
been to cut down one another's customers. In our own country, too, the change 
is equally apparent. Can you not perceive in your town the softening among 
those who have hitherto been the bitterest? There is no hatred against the 
aristocracy now. I speak not of our friends and leaders, but of those who have 
heretofore becu the objects of popular dislike. The great act of justice which has 
taken place has softened all hearts and healed all warfares. The wildest man in 
the most savage country will yet be reached by the improvement of which you 
may be exlled the authors. In regions which seemed to be divided between the 
despot and the slave, the sense of common interest is amalgamating both into the 
admission of human comfort. The customhouse and the passport systems are 
everywhere coining down; and man will visit man without necessitating the Ma- 
gistrate’s permission for the act. But should the resuscitation of the old enemy 
be ever seriously attempted, it was a happy announcement which stated that 
your association was only in a state of suspended animation.” 












Her Majesty has sent to the Mayor of Liverpool, and the Chairman of 
the Dock Coimittee, proof copies, most magnificently framed, of Winter- 
halter’s portraits of the Royal Family, as a mark of her satisfaction at the 
reception given to her illustrious consort in July last. ‘They were accom- | 
panied by a very flattering letter from Mr. Anson, written by Royal com- | 
mand.— J vines. 

Sir George Grey has appointed Mr. Crowder, Q.C., Recorder of Bristol, | 
in the room of Sir Charles Wetherell. 


Captain LBeechey, R.N., is at preseat engaged on an exploring expediticn 


| Railway, was killed last week by a train passing over him. 


through the Swillies, off the Welsh coast. He is on board the Government 
steamer Firefly. 

Within these last few weeks, property, which it is conjectured may yield 
little less than 100,000/., has been bequeathed to found a University in 
Manchester. ‘To this sum it is expected another 100,000/. will be added 
by public contribution; and in a few years Manchester may possess g 
University which, while not inferior to any existing establishment in jtg 
means of general education, will at once take as regards practical science 
an unrivalled position —Cambridge Advertiser. 

The ruinous effect of the repeal of the Corn-laws was very forcibly dis- 
played at the sale, on Saturday evening last, at the Eagle Hotel, of the 
lease of the manor farm at Grantchester, by Mr. Wentworth. We never 
remember to have seen a larger or more respectable company at an estate 
sale in this town than was assembled on that occasion; or to have witnessed 
more spirited competition. The lease is granted by King’s College, to 
whom the estate belongs, for a term of years, of which nineteen were un. 
expired, subject to a corn and money rent of about 2002. per annum. The 
improved rent paid to the College lessee by the occupying tenant, Mr, 
Frederick Lilly, amounts to 600/. per annum. The lease was ultimately 
knocked down for the very trifling sum of 6,160/. to Mr. Devereux Denton 
on behalf of the occupier, Mr. Lilly. So much for agricultural distress and 
the miserable prospects of the farmers.—Cambridge Advertiser. 


At the Liverpool Assizes, on Monday, judgment was given on a point of public 
interest. Sir John Gerard had sued Mr. Muspratt, the proprietor of the alkali 
works situated near Newton, for damages on account of injury to the plaintiff's 
plantations from the noxious gas emitted by the works. The tall chimney of the 
works is a striking landmark at the junction of the Liverpool and Birmingham 
Railway with the Liverpool and Manchester, and well known to all travellers on 
the line. ‘The case as made out by the plaintiff was essentially this. The estate 
of New Hall, on which Sir John Gerard — adjoins Mr. Muspratt’s alkali works: 
and since their erection the trees have continued to fade and die, especially those 
which face the chimney. The gas emitted from the chimney is muriatic acid gas, 
which has a great affinity for water. In a damp day it combines with the moisture 
in the atmosphere, and, being carried along by the wind, comes in contact with 
the trees and hedges, and is condensed upon the leaves and branches. Its im- 
mediate effect is to destroy the leaves; the bark then becomes affected ; and the final 
result is to destroy the trees altogether. Up to the time that the works were es- 
tablished, Sir Joln’s plantations were perfectly healthy. One of the witnesses, a 
timber-surveyor, estimated the actual damage sustained during the past seven 
years at 5,826/. On both sides, persons accustomed to rear and value trees, as 
well as scientific men, were examined. The plaintiff's witnesses attributed the 
damage to the alkali works; the defendant's traced it to peculiarities of soil and 
management. After a trial which lasted the greater part of two days, the Jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 1,000/. 

On Wednesday, another trial was entered upon of a similar nature; Sir John 
Gerard being the plaintiff, and Messrs Crossfield and others, proprietors of alkali 
works, the defendants. According to the plaintiff's witnesses, the damages sus- 
tained by those parts of Sir John’s plantations subject to the action of the 
works was about 3,400/. In this case the Jury returned a verdict for 400/. 
damages. 

An inves‘igation by the Berwick Magistrates into the recent extraordinary bank 
robbery at that place has resulted in a determination to commit Mrs. Thomps 
for trial for the theft. As soon as the state of her health will permit, she will be 
sent to Morpeth Gaol. 

The cash-box at the Norwich terminus of the Norfolk Railway was robbed of 
8002. in gold and silver on Monday morning. The theft was discovered imme- 
diately atter the arrival of the first down-train. The weight of the money ab- 
stracted was nearly half a hundredweight, It is suspected that some one con- 
nected with the railway was the thicf. 

Ashworth, a weaver at Manchester, attempted to murder his wife in a fit of 
— by cutting her throat with a razor: but the woman struggled hard for 
ier life; whereupon the man let go his hold, and inflicted a fatal wound on his 
own throat. 

A serious poaching affray took place one night last week on Mr. Featherstone’s 
land near Rayborough: one of the game-keepers received a blow which dan- 
gerously fractured his skull. 

After a careful examination of the matters taken from the coke-furnace at 
Chatham, a surgeon has declared his belief that a child, living or dead, had been 
thrown into the fire. 

A tea-party at Bristol has been poisoned by drinking from a pot in which a 
packet of fly-poison had been put to be out of the way of the children, and for- 
gotten: the poison was a preparation of arsenic. Fortunately, medical aid pre- 
vented fatal consequences. 

Woodford, a labourer, at work in the tunnel of the Gravesend and Rochester 
It was proved at the 
inquest, by a fellow labourer, that deceased heard the whistle of the engine as it 
entered the tunnel, at a distance of three-quarters of a mile; and had he stepped 
on one side he would have been safe. The Jury added to their verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death,” an encomium on the excellent management of the railway. 

An engine-driver and a stoker employed on the Great Western Railway had a 
scuffle on Saturday night, in a very dangerous situation—on the engine of a train 
which was going at thirty miles an hour! Between Steventon and Didcot, the 
men quarrelled, and proceeded to fight; the engine-driver, finding he was getting 
the worst of it, stopped the engine, that he might throw his opponent off. The 
suards, however, interfered, and the train was taken on to Didcot; where the bel- 
Seonete were given into custody. ‘The consequences of this encounter on the 
engine might have been frightful. 

On an inquiry by the superintendent of locomotives, it was found that the 
stoker was the aggressor, and he was dismissed from his employment; the engine- 
driver was fined twenty shillings. 

Elsdon, a guard on the South-eastern Railway, received fatal injury early on 
Thursday morning, at the Reigate station. He was coming from Dover with the 
night mail-train, and, wishing to descend as speedily as possible on arriving at 
the station, he attempted to get down, on the wrong side, while the train was yet 
in motion; his leg came in contact with the dwarf wall between the two lines of 
rail, and his thigh-bone was fractured by the concussion; he then fell down, his 
legs were entangled in the wheels of the carriage, and he was dragged along. 
When picked up, his legs were found to be crushed, several toes cut off, his left 
ankle dislocated, and the sole of the foot almost torn away. The sufierer was 
taken to Guy’s Hospital: where he died in a few hours. 

A fatal expl sion happened last weck at Apedale colliery, in Staffordshire. The 
ventilation of the mine had been neglected for one night; in the morning a num- 
ber of men descended to work; the head man went with a candle to a place where 
he had deposited a safety-lamp, that spot being considered safe when the ventilation 
was perfect: on the present occasion, however, an explosion took place, and two 
men were killed, while three others were severely burned. 

The King’s Head Inn at Chard, and six adjoining houses, have been destroyed 
by fire: it originated in a range of stabling. 
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IRELAND. 


The Dublin Corporation presented an address to the Lord-Lieutenant 
on Monday. Mr. O'Connell was present in his capacity of Alderman. The 

dress was exceedingly complimentary— 

« In the delegation of the high authority of chief governor ef Ireland to your 
Excellency—deservedly endeared to us as are, by birth, family, and residence 
—we recognize an act in conformity wit the desire which has been uniformly 
expressed by our beloved Sovereign towards this part of her kingdom; while your 
Excellency’s reputation, wisdom, and attention to the affairs heretofore committed 
to your charge, afford us the best grounds of assurance that this instance of her 
Majesty's favour will prove not less conducive to the interests of her Irish people 

it has been congenial to their wishes and gratifying to their feelings.” 
The Corporation express a hope that his Excellency’s appointment “ will 


rove the harbinger of measures which will place Ireland on a perfect | 


equality with the more favoured parts of the empire.” 

In his reply, the Lord-Lieutenant alludes to the expressions of approval 
which the appointment of a “ resident proprietor” to the office of Lord- 
Lieutenant has elicited from various quarters, and says— 

“ The interest I have always felt in the prosperity of this country makes the 
appointment most gratifying, as it gives me the opportunity of more immediately 
directing my attention to those measures of internal improvement which must 
tend to the tranquillity and welfare of the kingdom.” 


it as their opinion that it was not desirable that the Repealers of Ireland should 
make any sort of concession to the Whigs, but that we ought to keep ourselves 
perfectly independent of any English faction whatsoever; and with that view, 
that it was desirable that the Repeal Representatives should abstain from getting 
places, or asking for places for iusesitee or for others, or from having any con- 
nexion whatever with the Government. ‘That was my opinion. (Loud cheers, 
and cries of “It is our opinion also.”) (Here some Teapprobati n was ex- 
pressed with reference to the Pilot newspaper, which Mr. O'Brien instant! 

checked.] Then came the election for Dungarvan. Now, Dungarvan is 
one of the places in which the Repealers of Ireland believed, and I be- 
lieve still, that the Repealers possessed a great majority in the consti- 
tuency; and that had the Repealers of Dungarvan been called on to do their 
duty to their country, they would have been able to elect a Repealer as their 
representative, instead of a Whig placeman. I don’t mean to disparage Mr. 
Sheil in any manner whatsoever; but I do say, that it was a most unfortunate 
circumstance that a Repealer was not elected for Dungarvan. (Cries of “ No 


| doubt of it.”) Well, a portion of the Committee of the Association took upon 


The reinstatement of the dismissed Repeal Magistrates has led to some | 


curious correspondence; many of the gentlemen taking the opportunity to 
parade their Iepeal opinions in rather an ostentatious manner. Mr. Pierse 
Somerset Butler is conspicuous among the epistle-writers. The 
Chancellor offered to reinstate Mr. Butler in the commission of the peace; 
but Mr. Butler stipulated as the condition of his acceptance, thet the com- 
mission should be antedated to the day of his dismissal. With the view of 
removing the objection, the Lord Chancellor intimated that Mr. Butler's 
name would stand in the commission in the place in which it was before 
his removal, and that the reinstatement would take place without fees; 
adding, however, that his Lordship had no power to antedate the commis- 
sion. Mr. Butler, in his reply, accepts the appointment, and speaks of the 
“handsome manner” in which his views have been met. 


At the weekly Repeal meeting, on Monday Mr. O'Connell expatiated | 


on three topics,—the potato failure; the condemnation of the “ Godless 
Colleges” by the Cardinals; and the law of treason as applied to the phy- 
sical force aspirations of the Nation newspaper— 

By the law just passed, Government were authorized to give relief wherever it 
was wanted. That law was a little too extensive for the pleasure of the landlord; 
it was a labour-rate for the first time imposed upon Ireland; it was a labour-rate 
which they should pay to keep the poor in employment. 


Lord | 


The law was sometimes | 


spoken of as being too severe on landlords; but he did not think so, although he | 


was a landlord himself. It was, in fact, an out-door relief under the Poor-law; 
and he would tell the gentry of Ireland, that they would have that law perpe- 


tuated unless they joined in seeking with him for the restoration of their domestic 


—. 

t was with feelings of the utmost delight that he had the glorious news that 
the Congregation of Cardinals, to whom the question of the Government scheme 
of education was referred, had unanimously condemned that measure. What a 
triumph to the faithful people of Ireland! The attempt to lead them astray— 
the attempt to give the Government an undue control over the liberties and reli- 
gion of the people—had failed: the Infidel Colleges had been condemned at Rome, 
and the people would condemn them at home. At the next meeting he should move 
an address to the Queen, and a petition to Parliament, praying for the abolition of 
the system. Mr. O'Connell repeated his expressions of confidence in the Ministry ; 
and as a practical proof, mentioned that he had named two candidates for the 
choice of the Clonmel electors, but with this stipulation, that whoever was elected 
should pledge himself to support the Whig Government. 

Rent 104/. 


Mr. Ray, the Repeal Association Secretary, has been troubled with letters 
from some of the Young Irelanders, wishing to know whether their names 
have been struck off the list of members, and if so, why? Among others who 
put the question was Mr. Mitchell, editor of the Nation; who declares himself 
to be an “ advocate of the policy of moral force, and of moral force alone,” but 
in a marked way omits to condemn the resort to physical foree. The cau- 
tious Mr. Ray, however, did not commit himself by going into particulars. 
His reply was, “ As you have ceased to be a member of the Association, the 
Committee cannot enter into any correspondence with you.” Mr. Mitchell 
returns to the charge, demanding an explicit statement of reasons; but Mr. 
Ray again declines, alleging, “ I am not authorized to enter into further cor- 
respondence with you on the subject.” Mr. Richard O'Gorman junior, in 
putting the same question, declares his non-concurrence in the policy of 
Mr. O'Connell as regards physical force and the //ation newspaper. Mr. 


Ray expresses his regret at the declaration, and states that it incapacitates | 


him from continuing a member of the Association. The Nation declares 
that it receives several letters declaring sympathy and concurrence: the 
editor is making a collection of such documents. 

Mr. Smith O'Brien had a great ovation, at his own door at Cahermoyle, 
on Sunday. The Repealers of Rathkeale, with the Reverend Mr. Synan, 
the Roman Catholic curate, at their head, proceeded thither with an ad- 
dress; and on their way they met a multitude from Newcastle, headed also 
by a priest, bent on the same errand. On meeting, the two bodies set up 
a deafening cheer: the aggregate number of both parties is estimated by 
Trish authorities at from 7,000 to 8,000. In his speech, Mr. O'Brien gave 
an petantion of the causes which led to his retirement from Conciliation 

“Until a Whig Ministry was about to be formed, no difference arose in that as- 
sembly of such a nature as to separate those who had been codperating in that 
Association like brothers; but, unfortunately, recent events, commencing perhaps 
as early as last December, but developing tliemselves more fully during the period 
of my imprisonment by the English House of Commons, have brought into anta- 

msm persons who previously laboured together for the welfare of this country. 

Considerable portion, / believe a majority of the Committee of the Association, 
Were of opinion that the Repeal Association, as a body, should pronounce an opin- 
ion i support of me in my struggle with the House of Commons. Another 
portion of the Committee of that assembly, (/ believe the minority,) thought it 
Would not be safe for the Repeal Association to pronounce an opinion on the sub- 
Ject. Those who supported my cause gave up their opinion with respect to the 
question being disposed of by the Association as a body; but still, on every befit- 
ung occasion they took the opportunity of declaring that they thought I was right 
im my collision with the House of Commons. (Cheers, and cries of “So you 
were.”) When thire was a prospect of the Whigs coming into power and re- 
Placing the Tories, a considerable number of the most able, the most talented, 
and most disinterested members of the Committee of the Association, proclaimed 





themselves to express their opinions strongly, and perhaps indiscreetly, on this 
subject. When a befitting opportunity arose, they said that the principle of re- 
turning a Repealer wherever practicable ought to be carried out. In reference 
to my imprisonment, they said that I ought to be upheld. (Cries of “ So you 
ought.”) They said that no place should be solicited by a Repealer from the 
Government. They said that the men of Dangarvan had betrayed their daty in 
not returning a Repealer. (Loud cries of “ We say the same.”) is th 
difference which has arisen in the Repeal Association. The members of the Re- 
peal Association were called on to declare that there were no circumstances, that 
there was no position of any kind, or at any time whatsoever, in which they could 
be placed, when it would be advisable to recover freedom by arms; and there was 
a certain portion of the Repeal Association who said that they would not subscribe 
to that pledge. (Loud cheers.) They said, and I say it with them, that it was 
not their intention to invite their countrymen to settle the question by an appeal 
to arms. (“ /lear, hear!” and cheers.) For my part, I have always he 
voured to impress on the people, whenever I have addressed them, that such an 
appeal to arms would be disastrous to Repeal, and, perhaps, throw it back for 
half a century. But, at the same time, | will say, that if the whole of the people 
of Ireland are unanimous in their demand for the repeal of the Union, an if 
England, in reply to that demand, should proceed to extremities, and endeavour 
by force to put down the expression of public opinion—! say in that case resist- 
ance would be not only lawful but necessary. 1 told Mr. Macaulay, when he 
talked to me of resorting to arms to put down the expression of public opinion in 
Ireland—I said I could tell him that the Irish people had arms too. (7rcmendous 
chee: ing, and cries of “ Ay, and we could Use the m.”) I said, that if the Eng- 
lish people were determined to listen to no reason, to no argument, but to resort 
to the use of the bayonet for the purpose of crushing the people of this country, 
it was possible they might find that the English people would come off the worst 
in the struggle. And now, gentlemen, I, who have been all my life an advocate 
for peace—I, who have nothing to gain but everything to lose by a social revul- 
sion or struggle of the kind I have alluded to—because I cannot subscribe to that 
test, I am arraigned as a rebel chicf. (Loud cheers and langhter.) And the 
men who are not prepared to pronounce that Washington committed a sin against 
his God in liberating America, these are arraigned as fellow conspirators of mine. 

“ Though | was not certain that my constituents who inhabit this great county 
approved of the course I have adopted, I determined to lay before them my resolu- 
tion. (Loud cries of “ We approve of it.”) Vf Lhad not been assured by this 
meeting that you approve of it, I should have had no alternative but that of re- 
signing the trust you have placed in my hands. (Cries of “ You must never 
resign.”) And, as far as I am concerned, I wish it to be made known that the 
bridge is cut off behind me—thatI haye left myself no retreat to Whiggery: I 
must advance with the Irish people. (Tremendous applause.) I am bound to 
tell you, that the course of proceeding at Conciliation Hall is not that which, 
in my opinion, would tend to the furtherance of Repeal; and, therefore, I propose 
to remain here a quiet and humble spectator of political events for the present. 
Circumstances must arise before long which will indicate what is to be the policy 
of those who lead the Repeal cause. If that policy be such as will allow the re- 
turn of those men who have been driven almost with ignominy from the Associa- 
tion, I shall return. I don't know whether Iam a member of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation or not; but I am told that some of the most talented and disinterested 
members have been driven from it; and as long as this is the case I cannot at- 
tend at Conciliation Hall.” 

The Reverend Daniel Synan chimed in approvingly— 

“ If Conciliation Hall policy be persisted in, we shall shortly have Conciliation 
Ifall turned into a Royal Repeal Hospital, where all the duty will be done Wy paid 
pensioners. Mr. Smith O'Brien has told nothing but the truth; and although 
two Bishops and some clergymen have already decided on the other side, the opin- 
ions of the great majority of the clergy yet remain to be revealed.” 


This is the 


With the view of preventing abuse in the administration of relief under 
the act for providing employment for the poor, the Lords of the Treasury 
make the following recommendations— 

“No person should be employed on any relief works who can obtain employ- 
ment on other public works, or in farming or other private operations in the 
neighbourhood. The wages given to persons employed on relief works should in 
every case be at least 2. a day less than the average rate of wages in the dis- 
trict. And the persons employed on the relief works should to the utmost pos- 
sible extent be paid in proportion to the work actually done by them.” 

A decision of some importance under existing circumstances, from its 
bearing on the relations between farmer and labourer, has just been given. 

A number of labourers were sued, at the Fermoy Petty Sessions, under the 43d 
Geo. IIL. chap. 86, sec. 6, for refusing to work for the period they were engaged, 
For this offence six months’ imprisonment, or three months of hard labour, may 
be inflicted. The hirings were for a period of twelve months from the 25th of 
March last. The labourers had in each case got possession of a dwelling-house 
and a plot of ground for a crop of potatoes, for which it was agreed that the 
farmer was to charge a certain rent, which the labourer was to pay by his work at 
a certain rate per day. It appears that this description of contract is general 
throughout a great part of Ireland; and a labourer entering into it is said to be 
“working against the rent of his house and garden.” The defendants’ potato- 
gardens having failed, and they being without food, they had refused to work 
unless their wages were paid in cash; and the summonses were issued to compel 
them to work according to their agreements. Mr. Carroll, who conducted the 
defence, contended that the agreement operated only as a civil contract; under 
which the furmer, if not paid the rent of the house and garden when due, might 
woceed for recovery of it against the labourer by civil bill before the assistant- 
ae After some consultation with the other members of the Bench, the 
Chairman announced that four of the Magistrates were for dismissing the cases, 
while three were of opinion that the Bench had the power of committing the de- 
fendants to prison under the act. Under these circumstances, they had agreed to 
postpone their decision until they obtained the opinion of the Law Adviser of the 
Crown on the subject. That opinion was obtained on the 24th August, through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Redington, the Under-Secretary ; and it coincided with 
“the opinion of the four Magistrates.” “ The case,” says Mr. Redington, “is not 
one for the summary jurisdiction of the Justices within the 43d Geo. III. The 
furmer must sue his tenant for his rent; or, if wages be actually due by the 
farmer, and that the labourer sues him, he may set off the rent as a debt due to 
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him: but if the labourer refuses to work out the contract, or to work unless | 


paid his wages in cash, the Magistrates have no power to send him to prison.” 

The Newry Examiner says that two hundred and fifty vessels have been 
chartered to proceed to the Black Sea, Mediterranean, Portugal, Azores, 
United States, and even to Patagonia, for cargoes of Indian corn. 


During the night of August the 25th, some monsters set fire to the cabin of 
Darby Cain, bailiff to a gentleman near Borrisokane; fastening the door outside, 
that Cain, his wife, and tive children, might be consumed. ‘The man, however, 
forced open the door with a crow-bar, aud the family escaped. The cottage was 


destroyed. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—On Saturday the Chamber of Deputies elected their officers. 
The vote for the office of President was as follows—For M. Sauzet, 223 
votes; Odilon Barrot, 98; Dupin, 9; Dupont de I'Eure, 4; De Lamartine, 2. 

A question which has given rise to spirited discussions in the press was 
decided by the Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday. The validity of the 
election of M. Drault for the arrondissement of Poitiers was challenged, on 
the ground that he had entered into an illegal contract to secure votes. 
This is the contract— 

“The partisans of the Legitimist candidate will vote for M. Drault, if he will 
— the following pledges, that he will support—1. Electoral reform, founded 
on the formal recognition of the principle that taxes ought to be voted by all those 
who pay them; 2. Parliamentary reform, which shall exclude public functionaries 
from the Chamber; 3. Liberty of education, without any preventive measure; 
4. The suppression of all sinecures and useless expeuses; 5. The refusal of all 
dotation; 6. The reéstablishment of the honour and dignity of France.” 

This document was signed by several electors, and the following note 
was appended to it— 

“On the approbation of my political friends, I accept the present mandate, and 
pledge myself to support it in the present Legislature. Dravr.” 

The Bureau to which the petition against M. Drault’s return was refer- 
red recommended that the election be annulled, on the ground that “ the 
engagement between M. Drault and the Legitimist party not having been 
known by the whole of his political friends, there was surprise, and the 
election was not sincere.” 

Ultimately, the question was submitted to a division: 151 voted for the 
annullation of the return, and 154 for sanctioning it. M. Drault’s election 
therefore was declared void. 

The Court of Peers pronounced, on Thursday evening, the following 
sentence on Joseph Henry— 

“Whereas Joseph Henry is proved to have attempted to kill the King, on the 
evening of the 29th of July last, a crime provided for by articles 86 and 8&8 of 
the Penal Code; and whereas the punishment is to be graduated in proportion to 
the circumstances and nature of the crime, according to articles 7, 18, and 30, of 
the Penal Code, which declares the peines afflictives et infamantes to be—Ist, death ; 
2d, hard labour at the hulks for life; 3d, banishment; and 4th, solitary con- 
finement—the Court condemns Joseph Henry to hard labour for life.” 

The Journal des Debats says, that when the judginent was read by the 
Registrar of the Court to Joseph Henry, he appeared confounded and de- 
jected. “ That was not what I expected,” said he, after a moment of si- 
lence; “I wished for a capital conviction; and I implored to be put to 
death, as a favour and as an act of grace.” 

In consequence of the positive declaration of Henry that he never in- 
tended to kill the Kiug, and that proof of this fact could be found in a 
spot which he should point out, a Commissary of Police, appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Peers, went on Friday evening to the 
prisoner's residence in the Rue de Limoges. On his arrival, he was con- 
ducted into the cellar by Henry’s son; and in a spot which had been indi- 
cated to the latter by his father, the floor was dug up to the depth of 
eighteen inches, and there was found there a copper tube of about a foot 
long, closed at each end with a piece of wood. ‘The tube was immediately 
sealed up, without being opened, and conveyed to the Chancellor. Henry 
still continues at the prison of the Luxembourg, waiting the result of his 
application to the King. 

The Association of Libre Echangistes held its inauguration meeting on 
Friday, in the Salle Montesquieu; the Duke d'Harcourt, Peer of Frauce, 
President of the society, in the chair. From 700 to 800 persons were 
present. ‘The Chamber, the press, and the commerce of the country, were 
represented at the meeting. The President addressed the company, de- 








monstrating the advantages to be derived from the abolition of high pro- | 


tective duties and the introduction of liberal free-trade measures— 

“Our plans,” he said, “are simple and natural; the sincere friends of the 
country cannot do otherwise than go with us: after the conquest of our civil and 
religious liberties, we claim another, that of labour. We wish labour to be free, 
to be no longer loaded with those shacktes which prevent it from developing it- 
self, and from arriving at those results which should be expected from it. France 
is rich, strong, and wise enough, to bear such emancipation without any danger 
of her being led away by it.” 

The Chairman concluded by stating that subscriptions were about to be 
opened to carry out the objects of the Association; and that the funds so 
raised would be used in a manner best suited to advance its principles. 

Most deplorable accounts are multiplying as to the prospect of food for 
the French people. The price of bread continues to rise; and is now fixed, 
for the first fortnight of September, at 39 centimes per kilogramme for the 
best, and 32 centimes for the second quality. Other provisions are be- 
coming proportionately dear. “ Fish,” says the correspondent of the Témes, 
“appears not in the market. Meat is extravagantly high. The finest 
piece (filet d’aloyau, the ‘Sun lay side’ of the sirloin) costs 36 sous (18¢.) 
the pound; good veal, 22 sous. Bread is rising; vegetables beyond pricé ; 
the best potatoes, for example, are three francs (lalf-a-crown) the boisseau 
or stone of 14 pounds; eggs, 147. the dozen; everything else in proportion. 
And bear in wind, that we are yet only at the commencement of 
September.” The Presse indulge ! 





in yet more gloomy forebodings. 
“We are about to enter on one of those calamitous years in which the 
ordinary resources are not suflicient for the food of the people. The crop 
of 1845 is entirely exhausted, and that of 1846 has produced less than a 
fair average. The rye harvest has so completely failed throughout France, 
that it will scarcely produce sufficient for seed for the ensuing year. Some 
farmers have not thrashed their crop, as they found it would not pay the 
expense. Wheat is in general of good quality; but, contrary to the san- 
guine expectation of the farmers, the produce is less than that of the 
year 1845. ‘The oats have been scorched by the sun in several 
departments. ‘They are inferior in quantity and quality everywhere, 
but particularly in the departments where they serve for the food of the 


~  , 
inhabitants. Dry vegetables, such as peas, beans, and lentils, wil] not 
produce a sullicient supply for the ensuing winter. Cabbages and carrots 
are exceedingly scarce. Potatoes have been attacked with the prevailing 
disease in twelve departments, and cause serious apprehensions for the future.” 
| The Presse enters into a long calculation to show that France will need a 
| month's supply, or 6,000,000 hectolitres of grain. “ In 1832 we imported food 
for twenty-one days, amounting to 4,767,796 hectolitres of corn, weighin 
32,563,000 metrical quintals. There were 3,575 ships, of at least 100 tong 
each, employed to couvey this grain. ‘This year we must import one-third 
more; and we may add that this immense enterprise will require a capital of 
120,000,000 francs, and that the consumers must support a surplus of expense 
to the amount of 30,000,000 frances.” All Europe, however, never had in 
her stores more than 14,000,000 hectolitres for sale; and what country wil] 
now be able to spare corn for France? “ Let us examine the prospect in 
| foreign countries. In Belgium, there are no complaints of the harvest, but 
it will not produce any overplus for exportation. In Holland, no decline 
in the price of provisions is expected. It is further said, that at the open- 
ing of the States-General the Government will demand 2n extension of the 
bill passed last year to encourage the importation of foreign grain. Portuy- 
gal is menaced with an approaching famine, and Spain is too poor to assist 
her neighbours. Switzerland will be compelled to seek provisions from 
abroad. Amongst the countries which commonly export corn, Pomerania 
has no wheat to spare. Mayence cannot suffice for the demands of Swit- 
zerland and of Alsace. Alexandria and Odessa have no wheat in their 
stores; and the prices were generally rising even before the failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland was known. It may therefore be asserted as g 
general proposition, that Europe is placed in a difficult position with re- 
spect to the supply of her population.” 

Spain.— Madrid letters of the 28th instant announce that the question of 
Queen Isabella’s marriage had been actually settled: her Majesty had been 
betrothed on the previous night, in her own palace, to Don Francisco de 
Assiz. The ceremony is said to have been performed “in the most mys- 
terious manner, not more than four or five persons being present”; and it 
is asserted that Seior Caneja, the Minister of Grace and Justice, was 
actually called out of his bed at two o'clock in the morning of the 28th, 
| to attend a council of Ministers on business connected with the betrothal. 

A late bull-fight at Santander terminated in a riot and loss of life. The 
Chiclanero refused to fight with the miserable horses provided for the 
use of his troop; but the Political Chief proved inexorable, and com- 
manded him to proceed. ‘The fight went on without accident till the 
sixth and last bull came to be encountered. The Chiclanero made 
the usual preparations; but ere they were completed, the bull with one 
desperate bound cleared the barriers, and made his escape by a door which 
had been incautiously left open. The greatest dismay prevailed; but at 
length the animal was shot down. Exasperated at what occurred, the 
Political Chief ordered the leader and his troop to be committed to prison; 
but the inhabitants assembled in thousands and demanded their libera- 
tion. t 


The authorities endeavoured to disperse the multitude but not suc- 
ceeding, the military commandant ordered the troops to fire: two men 
were killed, and six or seven dangerously wounded. Next morning the 
Political Chief fined the Chiclanero 6,000 reals, liberated him and his 
troop, and compelled them to leave Santander on the same day for Madrid, 

Rome.—The Nuremberg Correspondent adds to the budget of political 
anecdotes from Rome, quoting a letter dated the 15th August— 

“ A subscription having recently been opened at Rome for the benefit of such of 
the amnestied prisoners as were without the means of subsistence, and for which 
considerable sums had been collected, the Pope sent for M. Marini, the Governor 
of the city, and anxiously inquired from him as to the object of it. M. Marini 
replied, that he attributed a dangerous political motive to the subscribers; but that 
he would not venture to give his advice on the subject. The Pope, after some 
moments’ reflection, desired the list to be handed to him, and inscribed the name 
of his own family for 100 seudi [dollars], and that of M. Marini for 10 seudi; and 
ordered the list to be sent to all the principal houses in Rome. It is by such 
traits of delicacy that his Holiness wins every heart.” 

For some years past, and particularly since the completion of the railroads, 
the population of Cologne has augmented so rapidly, and rent has so much 
increased, that several rich capitalists and bankers have formed a company 
to build a new faubourg, to contain a number of large houses, divided into 
small apartments, suitable to the wants of the working classes. 

The Semuphore de Marseilles quotes a letter from Rome, of the 21st 
ultimo, which states that the Pope had decreed the establishment in La 
Sapienza of professorships of natural philosophy, mechanics, and political 
The celebrated Dr. Orioli, who is on his way to Rome, will, it 
The same journal states— 





economy. 
is said, occupy the chair of political economy. 
“ Piedmont has just given a noble example to the other Italian states, by 
addressing to the Pope its congratulations on the work of regeneration he 
has undertaken. Amongst the Prelates acting as provincial governors, who 
actively concur in the system of Pius IX., must be distinguished Mon- 
signor Ricci, the Legate of Civita Vecchia, a son of the celebrated poet 
Ricci, formerly pupil to the children of Murat. Eighty individuals who 
were confined in the bagne at Civita Vecchia, on mere suspicion of being 
connected with political affairs, have been liberated through his active 
solicitude. Cardinal Gizzi, not wishing that the generous wish of his 
Sovereign should be imperfectly carried into effect, has just addressed a 
circular to the authorities, recommending them to practise kind treatment 
towards the liberated political offenders, and in no case to allow their past 
conduct to prejudice them in the honest life they may now wish to follow.” 
Connected with Bona, and every part of Algeria, is the most interesting 
and important amnesty just published by the Papal Government; and seve- 
ral Roman emigrants, after dragging out a most miserable existence for 
years on this inhospitable shore—though for them hospitable—are now pre- 
paring to return to their “ Bella Italia.” The joy of these poor px ople is 
excessive; and it is impossible to listen to their exaggerated expressions of 
satisfaction and delight without being touched to the heart—Buna Cerre- 
spond nt of the Times. 

Potanp.—A letter froma the frontiers of Gallicia, dated the 18th Au- 
gust, states that the peasants of Walga, near Dembetza, to the number of 
two hundred, under the leadership of an “ Israelite emissary,” had attacked 
and plundered the Castle of Walga. It was with considerable difliculty 
that the lord of the manor effected his escape by a back stuircase. Mili- 
tary were sent for, and the peasants dispersed on its approach; but the 

| judge who headed the patty and twenty-six peasants were captured. The 
| principal leader escaped. ‘This event vread such a terror amongst the no- 
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bility, that they all abandoned their country residences and sought refuge | 


. owns. 
a 17th, however, confidence was sO far restored, that some of the 
nobles had ventured to spend the day at their chateaux, returning to Tar 
in the evening. 
m The following is an extract of a letter from Warsaw, of the 27th Au- 
+ a Yesterday the Warsaw Courier published a new ukase from the Emperor, 
which states that all persons condemned to hard labour for life in the kingdom 
of Poland, and even all those condemned to hard labour and to imprisonment for 
stated periods, if their punishment has yet five years to run, shall be sent to Si- 
beria. The first-named shall be employed for twenty years in the mines, and 
shall be colonists for the rest of their days. The others shall be employed in 
+ og or at fortifications for the half of the time which their punishment would 


have lasted in Poland; but they are also to remain for the rest of their lives in , 


Siberia. 

Dexmank.—A letter from Copenhagen, of the 24th August, mentions that 
the King of Denmark, in accepting the resignation of the Duke of Sleswig- 
Holstein-Sonnenburg-Augustenburg, as Military Commandant of the 
Dutchies, had continued to him the emoluments of his former post, as a 
pension, amounting to 55,000 francs a year. 

Care oF Goop Horr.—Cape Town papers to the 8th June reached 
London early this week. The accounts, so far as they go, are favourable. 
Colonel Somerset's advance to the relief of Fort Peddie, with a force of 
1,500 men, was disputed by the Kafirs on the morning of the 3lst May; 
but the attack failed. The following details are given in a postscript to the 
South African C mme reial Advertiser of the 2d June— 


“Colonel Somerset moved from Commaty’s Drift, with the force under his com- | 
mand, at daylight on the 31st May; and by ten o'clock had all the waggons across | 


the Fish river, and formed in order about half a mile beyond. The waggons 
were divided into several divisions, with companies of troops between, and strong 
flanking-parties thrown out. About four miles from the river, at a steep ascent, 
the advance-guard was sharply attacked, and the fire retarned by Cape Mounted 
Rifles, under Captain Napier. The whole continued to advance under a continu: 
fire for nearly two miles; the guns being well up to the front, and opportun 
being found occasionally of using them with effect. The ammunition waggons 
which were in front were got through the pass, and halted on the opposite height, 
with a gun in position, by two o'clock. The rest of the waggons followed; and by 
five p.m. the whole train, eighty-two in number, was safely formed into a camp 
on the height. During the advance the cavalry were dismounted, and, with the 
infantry, returned the enemy’s fire well and effectually. Several of the oxen in the 
waggons were shot; but b 


ns. The loss of the troops was three killed and six wounded. The latter are 
lieved to be doing well. Six horses were shot; amongst which were three of 
Major Gibson's and Lieutenant Stokes’s.” 











Unitep Srares anp Mexico.—By the Great Western steam-ship, 
which arrived at Liverpool on Thursday night, New York papers to the 
20th August have been received. Nothing of interest or importance is com- 
municated. It is reported that the army invading Mexico had found 
greater difficulties in advancing through the country than were antici- 
pated. In some places the troops had refused to go forward, but were 
encouraged to persevere by the example of their officers. On the 26th 
July, General Taylor gave up the command of Matamoras to Colonel 
Clarke, as military Governor. An officer of the Kentucky volunteers had 
been shot by a sentinel; not having answered the challenge. 

The American squadron continue the blockade of Tampico and Vera 
Cruz; but the bombardment of St. Juan de Ulloa had not taken place— 
the squadron waiting orders from Washington. The yellow fever had 
broken out on board the squadron: the Endymion had several cases of 
fever on board. 

Since our last number, additional particulars relative to the defeat of 
the President's proposal to have two millions of dollars placed at his dis- 
posal, to be applied in facilitating the restoration of peace with Mexico, 
have transpired. The appropriation was assented to by the House of 
Representatives, but with the following important proviso—* That, as 
an express and fundamental condition to the acquisition of any terri- 
tory from the Republic of Mexico by the United States, by virtue of any 
treaty which may be negotiated between them, and to the use, by the 
Executive, of the monies herein appropriated, neither slavery » 
tary se rvitude shall ever exist in any part of said territory, except for crime, 
whereof the party shall first be duly convicted.” It is surmised by some 
newspaper correspondents, that this anti-slavery stipulation was the cause 
of the resistance offered to the bill by Mr. Davis of Massachusetts, and 
which proved fatal to its progress. 


or involun- 


The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle mentions an interesting 
incident. “ The widow of Captain Page, who died of his wounds received 
in the battle of Palo Alto, lately returned two thousand miles to the East, 
from the scene of his death. She was franked the entire distance in ho- 
tels and steam-boats, and upon railroads and stage-routes, and treated with 
the profoundest respect and sympathy. ‘This speaks well for the chivalric 
impressibility of the people.” 

Caxapa.—The Montreal correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, 
Writing on the 15th of August, makes an elaborate retrospect off affairs in 
the colony during the administration of Lord Metcalfe, by way of intro- 
ducing an account of the present position of politics. Since the dissolution 
of Mr. Baldwin's Cabinet, he says, “ the Government has never been in a 
state of complete and eflicient organization.” “ On taking office, Mr. 
Draper and such colleagues as he could get around him did lip homage to 
the principle of responsible government. He and they would hold power 
no longer than they found themselves supported by the popular voice, as 
indicated through the action of the popular branch of the Legislature. A 
dissolution took place, a general election ensued, and both parties conceived 
themselves equally strong on opening the session. At first the new Cabinet 
found itself, by means which its opponents denounced as reprehensible in 
the last degree, sustained by small majorities. It then became bold enough 
to venture upon the ticklish ground of Cabinet questions. The University 

ill was one of them, and on its fate was to d pend the existence of the 
Ministry. It was read a first time, asa matter of course; and a second time 
on the understanding that it would not be further pressed that session. It 
was evident that the Cabinet would have to abandon the bill, or press it 
and be defeated. The abandonment was virtual defeat. Next session no- 
thing was heard of it, until a supporter of the Government in the House, 
holding no post in the Government, one of the rank and file of the party, 
moved the identical bill introduced at the previous session by Mr. Draper 











active exertions were quickly replaced from other wag- | 





himself. The Government supported it, but no longer as a Cubinet question. 
It was declared an open question, the issue of which was no longer to affect 
the stability of the Cabinet. A member of the Government, a scion of the 
Family Compact, who had resigned his post when the University Bill wag 
made a Cabinet question, has since returned to the Cabinet, now that the 
University Bill is an open question.” Such conduct, of course, could not 
insure popular respect: yet, in spite of repeated defeats, Ministers still 
stuck to office; and, at the date of the letter, they were making another 
effort to complete their Cabinet, in order that they might again meet the 
local Parliament. “ Their success is doubtful. With a Government in @ 
state of virtual dismemberment, the afiairs of the province cannot be, as 
they are not, in a very promising condition. The Government remains in 
power without a party on which to rest. Its avowed object is so to con- 
struct the Cabinet as to have the French Canadians and the British popu- 
lation properly represented in it. But the French Canadian party are by 
| no means ready to give their confidence to Mr. Draper, or to codperate for 

the maintenance of a Cabinet which is chiefly supported by the old Tory 
party in Upper Canada, and that from no love of the Cabinet itself, but im 
order to keep the Liberals out. It is for this purpose that the Compact, in 
the persons of Messrs. Cayley and Robinson, have suffered themselves to 
be represented in it. For Mr. Draper they have a thorough contempt. 
The slender foundation on which he originally constructed his Cabinet is 
being removed from beneath it; and the Turonto Globe, a paper in op- 
position, was able the other day to quote several columns of paragraphs 
extracted from about thirty quondam Ministerial papers, all condemnatory 
of the Government, and visiting it with the most undisguised contempt. 
Still, however, Mr. Draper clings to his post; and the public are patiently 
awaiting the upshot. ‘The present state of things is a very anomalous 
one; it cannot much longer continue. Everything seems to indicate the 
speedy accession of the Liberals to power. With prudent management, 
they can, on attaining it, secure it in their hands for many years. Their 
principles are fast nd the circumstances 
of the last two years have materially aided their cause.” 














gaining ground in the province; 


sHiscellaneous. 
Viscount Hardinge, in a letter to a relation, dated Simla, the 19th June, 
expresses himself patriotically on the subject of retirement from office— 

“ Yesterday was the thirty-first anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. How 
impetuously time flies! The reminiscences of bygone days flash across my mind, 
when I used to receive from you and my cousin many acts of friendship. It makes 
me feel that I am getting very old; and from the incessant work I have to en- 
counter here I shall be glad when I can retire with honour: but you are all so 
generous in your distinctions and rewards, that I must not abandon my post 
whilst iny duty is unperformed.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne has g 
nefit of his health. 

The Empress of Russia, whose delicate health cannot support the severe 
winters of this country, will leave St. Petersburg at the end of September 
or the beginning of October at latest, for her delightful villa of Orianda, 
situated in the Crimea, on the borders of the Sea of Azof; where her 
Majesty purposes to reside until the ensuing spring.—Letter in the Journal 
des Deébats. 

The German Gazette of Fronkfurt, under date of Vienna, 23d instant, 











to the German Spas for the be- 


| states that a report was prevalent that the sequestration which had been 


placed on the property of the Princess Czartoriski in Gallicia had been 
taken off, on Prince Czartoriski signing a written engagement not to in- 
terfere with the affairs of Poland. In case of his breaking it, all his pro- 
perty would be confiscated. 

Sir Charles Wetherell died intestate. Tis personal property, which con- 
sists chiefly of investments in foreign stock, is valued at 200,000/. As there 
is no issue, one half will full to the share of Lady Wetherell, and 
the other half will be equally divided among Sir Charles's brothers 
and sisters. Lady Wetherell succeeds to the valuable landed property. 
The Morning Post, which refuses to be comforted on the subject of the 
Corn-laws, states the following notable fact— 

“ For many years Sir Charles took a warm interest in agricultural matters; 
but on the passing of the Corn-law Repeal Bill he expressed « msiderable fear as 
to its probable effects on the landed interests, and determined upon selling the 
farms which he possessed: but his fears after a short time subsided, and he re- 
solved not only on maintaining them, but on purchasing others; and it was while 
in the act of carrying out such intention that he met with the accident which in 
such a short time afterwards terminated so fatally.” 

Dr. Pusey, whose health is very indifferent, has been with his family 
sojourning for some weeks at Tenby. Owing to extreme weakness, he does 
not appear at church or at all in public. Mr. Newman, hearing of his in- 











disposition, came to see him about a for it ago; and Dr. Pusey was so 
aflected by the visit, (it being the first ‘the two gentlemen had met 
since Mr. Newman's secession,) that a relay se has been th consequence. 
He is now somewhat better.—JBristvl Gazette. 

The Reverend John J. Plumer, of Balliol College, Oxford, son of the 


late Sir Thomas Plumer, formerly Master of the Rolls, has made his public 
profession of the Roman Catholic faith.— ing Post. 











A letter from Cannes, dated the 22d August, and published ina French 
paper, cont tined the following strange story— 

* Lord Brougham and Mr. Leader have just afforded us a spectacle quite un- 
usual in this country. It may be remembered, that three y these gen- 
tlemen purchased the fine forest of La Croix de Gardy, The whole of it has since 
been surrounded with a high wall in the English style; and yesterday, fourteen 
stags, as many does, and a number of young fawns, arrived here from Sardini: 
and are to be immediately let loose in the forest: they were under the care 

i } with gilt buttons bearing 


six keepers, in handsome liveries of maroon velvet, 
his Lordshi; re from England three months 
to be sent from 





back 








A pack of hounds arrived } 
back; and everything necessary for a hunting establishment is 
Paris. It is said that a number of sporting men from England are to arrive here 
this year. Indeed, this place is becomir r quinn at on every 
side are springing up handsome habitations, built with English money, combining 
British com 





's crest. 


En_hish color ys 





rt and Italian elegance.” 

The Times converted this story into a text, handling the sporting Peer 
and the tasteful Commoner somewhat roughly. Mr. Leader was accused of 
consulting his pleasures in preference to the interests of his constituents, 
since he retained his seat for Westminster, when he ought to make way for 
another who would do his duty. The 7'imes descried a want of patriotism 
in the devotion which the absentee was displaying to the soil of France. 

| To this assault Mr. Leader has addressed the following replication— 
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“ To the Editor of the Times. 
“ Putney Hill, 2d Sept. 1846. 


« §ir—I should have taken no notice of your extract from a French paper yes- 
tovleg, but for your comments on it today. The story of the deer, roebucks, stags, 
hounds, 


and huntsmen in pea-green liveries, is merely a stupid hoax, like others 
which have in former years appeared ina French paper, and probably by the same 
hand: my only surprise is, that there should be any person in London silly enough 
to believe so very silly astory. You, however, make this absurd nonsense the foun- 
dation for a false charge against me. You say ‘that the Member for Westminster 
does not even pay his constituents the compliment of re 





of earnest piety. * * * The offence given by Mr. Newton and his 


family, as far as it can be ascertained, was their reluctance to cooperate 
with the late minister, Mr. Kempe, a zealous Tractarian. Mr. Crowther is 
not a Tractarian, but a sound and able Churchman; and accordingly, after 
a long series of vexatious persecutions, better described by himself than by 
us, arrangements have been made for his removal from Dunston.” 





| From the Berlin journals the Morning Post copies the following letter , 


maining throughout the | dressed by Sir Robert Peel to the inhabitants of the town of Elbing, in 


session to represent them in Parliament.’ This is entirely untrae. I was in | Prussia; who had sent him a letter of congratulation on his financial 


England and in the House of Commons before the end of January. 
voted during the session on almost every question of importance; and 


was in the House of Commons on Friday when Parliament was prorogued. | “ Your address, 


As to my connexion with the electors of Westminster, I have communi- 
cated my intentions to those of the electors at whose request and through 
whose honourable and independent exertions I first became a Member for 
Westminster; and I believe they are satisfied that in not resigning my seat I have 
acted according to their wishes, without reference to my own convenience. Your 
insinuations against my patriotism require no answer. I feel certain that I am 
quite as good an Englishman at heart as any writer in the Times; and I cannot 

ink that an ardent admiration and a sincere respect for the many brilliant and 
ae qualities of the French nation need in the least diminish an Englishman's 

t love of his own country. 
“Your obedient servant, J. Tempce LEADER.” 

In a letter to the Times, Miss Agnes Strickland, authoress of the Lives 
o the Queens of England, prefers a charge of gross plagiarism against 

ord Campbell. The fair complainant states, that if her life of Eleanor of 
Provence be compared with Lord Campbell's biography of the same prin- 
cess, under the title of the “ Lady Keeper” in his Lives of the Chancellors, 
it will be seen “that his Lordship has published an abridgment of that 
which has now been before the public six years"— 

“He has transposed the language a little in the course of his labours, to dis- 
guise the fact, and discreetly transferred the references which I honestly gave to 
my authorities to his own margins; but he has not put forth a single fact in ad- 
dition to those which I had previously put forth in my life of Eleanor of Provence; 
merely curtailing my matter, but preserving the arrangement, and adding a coarse 
joke of his own. He has even availed himself of the quotations of the old chro- 
nicle rhymes, and some interesting particulars of the dress of that Queen, for the 
benefit of the lawyers, which, with his important avocations, he would scarcely, I 
should imagine, have seriously referred to books of costume to collect for such a 
purpose, or known anything about, had he not found them conveniently under his 
eye, in connexion with the rest of the information which he has drawn from my 
work. I should have been proud of the conviction that anything from my pen 

been of such great use to a learned dignitary of the law, and regarded his 
a of my life of Queen Eleanor as one of the highest compliments that 
had been paid to my work, if his Lordship had candidly referred to the source 
whence his information was derived: but he has carefully abstained from even 
alluding to the existence of a previously published life of that Queen.” 

Miss Strickland asks, whether it is fair in Lord Campbell to appropriate to 
himself the credit as well as the benefit of her labours? “ The benefit I would 
freely allow; but as my principal reward for the years myself and my sister have 
spent in the task of preparing the Lives of the Queens of England is the re- 

tation acquired in the course of the undertaking, I cannot see without some 
eelings of pain the cool manner in which Lord Campbell has reaped my field, 
and off the produce as gleanings of his own. 

. —_ of this work he has not been quite so correct in his historical 
assertions. He makes, for instance, Edward IV. the husband of Lady Jane Grey; 
and’ has made some amusing mistakes with regard to Wriothesley. But I for- 
bear to enlarge on his errors, having found him a very correct retailer of my facts; 
and it is but justice to add, that he has not once contradicted anything I have as- 
serted in that portion of my work which he has used.” 


The Standard, in order to give an indirect support to the Bentinck 
charge against Lord Ripon as to the living of Nocton, has published a cor- 
respondence which passed last year between the Earl and the Reverend 
Mr. Crowther, curate of Dunston. This parish adjoins Nocton, and in it 
Lord Ripon has considerable landed property. It appears from the first 
note addressed to Mr. Crowther, dated Carlton Gardens, 27th June 1845, 
that Lord Ripon had expected Mr. Crowther to call upon him previously 
to leaving town for the country; and he proceeds to write what he intend- 
ed to say verbally to Mr. Crowther: it is, to put him and his wife upon 
their guard against having any intercourse with a Mr. and Mrs. Newton. 
Lord Ripon expresses his confidence, that if Mr. and Mrs. Crowther knew 
the conduct pursued by Mrs. Newton to the Dean of Windsor and to the 
two previous curates of Dunston, as well as to Lord Ripon himself, they 
would not receive any apparent civilities from Mrs. Newton, or have any 
communication with her. Lord Ripon next mentions, that he had written 
to Mr. Howse, (his Lordship’s cook, according to the Standard,) desiring 
him to give Mr. Crowther the use of the pony, and Mrs. Crowther the use 
of the donkey or covered cart, whenever applied for. He adds, that Lord 
and Lady Ripon will be at all times most happy to hear from Mr. Crow- 
ther upon matters relating to the interests of the parish, and to codperate with 
him in promoting them. In reply, Mr. Crowther thanks his Lordship 
for the kind arrangements he had made for his comfort; and promises 
to avail himself of the proffered assistance and coiperation in matters cal- 
culated to advance the interests of the parish. On the 2d July, 
Lord Ripon answers this note; and remarks that Mr. Crowther had 
said nothing on the subject of his caution respecting communications 


with Mrs. Newton: that caution, his Lordship says, was given advisedly, | 


and was absolutely necessary to enable the writer to coiperate with Mr. 
Crowther in regard to the affairs of the parish; and those affairs, spiritual 
as well as temporal, had been gradually becoming such as to excite great 


uneasiness in his mind: he knew from experience, that the interference of | 


Mrs. Newton, either directly or indirectly, could not fail to thwart his best 
endeavours to assist the clergyman in putting them upon a better footing. 
To this communication Mr. Crowther replies at some length, and with dig- 
nity: as a minister of peace, he could not unreservedly have adopted his 
Lordship’s unfavourable opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Newton, until he had 
acquired some knowledge of the circumstances which had influenced his 
judgment. But the evil had already been done; for, adds Mr. Crowther, 
“ previous to the receipt of your Lordship’s monition, we had accepted 
those civilities which Mr. and Mrs. Newton offered, and we had recom- 
mended to them a governess.” 

The Standard throws some light on the causes of this strange corre- 
spondence. “ The Newton family, whom Lord Ripon would by his fiat 
practically excommunicate, are persons of respectable family, of consider- 
able property, of highly respectable local rank, of unspotted reputation, and 


| 
| 
| sions having been offered by foreign countries; they have been proposed because 
| 





| of 13,7802. 


I have | measures. 


“ London, Aug. 6, 1846, 
in which you express your approbation ot the great measures 
| of financial and commercial reform which L have considered it my duty to lay be- 
fore Parliament, I have received with very great pleasure. The object of the In- 
come-tax was not only to make good a deficit, but also to lay the foundation of g 
more just system of taxation, by putting an end to duties before levied on raw 
materials, as well as those vexatious regulations of the excise, and the duties on 
many kinds of produce necessary to the comfort of the working classes. The bill 
having for its object the limitation of the paper-currency has in no way affected 
public or individual interest, nor has the country been thereby deprived of the 
advantages of a paper circulation; but, in placing the issue of this medium of ex- 
change under certain reasonable restraints, the bill has been the means of checking 
abuse in times of great critical importance to the commercial interests of the 
country, as well as of unusual suaidion. This bill has given to paper-money a 





settled value in making it always exchangeable with specie. I learn with pleasure 
that the intent and effect of these measures have been properly appretiated by dis- 
tinguished politicians of other countries. 

“That part of your address wherein you admit the principle of commercial 
legislation, which, by order of Parliament, is now in force, has afforded me above 
all things the most lively satisfaction. ‘The measures proposed for the diminution 
of customhouse-duties have been brought forward without any similar conces- 


the general interest of the country demanded it. Their efivcts are sufficiently 
advantageous to fully justify the steps we have taken; for it is contrary to the 
principles of political economy to purchase at a dear rate articles of inferior value; 
and the authors of this measure have thought, without entering into negotiations 
and minute details, that the principles of their commercial legislation would be 
adopted by other nations. Difficulties and obstacles may arise; and financial 
embarrassment, which appears to be the strongest argument in support of the 
protective system, will in certain countries be advanced as a reason for continuing 
it. Individuals who profit by high duties are favourably listened to by the Govern- 
ment; in other cases they form the most numerous part of the population, or at 
least a powerful party in the legislative assemblies. 

“ Interests are thus represented en masse; but this isolated interest cannot 
long offer resistance to the arguments and manifest interest of the great social 
body. The public finances labour under a double disadvantage; first, by the 
prejudice with which they are regarded, and the consequent support offered to 
smuggling; and secondly, by the great expenses incurred in its suppression; so 
that eventually it will be seen by those who are responsible for the financial con- 
dition of their respective countries, that it is prudent and politic to replace, by 
such moderate duties as will permit the commerce and revenue of the country to 
increase, those high duties which either diminish or altogether — the im- 
portation of foreign produce, and sustain certain branches of trade at the expense 
of the public finances. 

“The social condition of that country which maintains with the greatest 
— the protective system will be opposed to the state of another which has 
adopted liberal ulusigion, and the conviction of the value of such principles will 
not obtain unless by the encouragement of the freedom of exchange among all 
the nations of the world; the wellbeing of each individual will be increased, 
and the will of Providence will be fulfilled—that Providence which has given 
to every country a sun, a climate, and a soil, each differing one from the other, 
not for the purpose of rendering them severally independent of each other, but, on 
the contrary, in order that they may feel their ap ey’ dependence by the ex- 
change of their respective produce, thus causing them to enjoy in common the 
blessings of Providence. It is thus that we find in commerce the means of ad- 
vancing civilization, of appeasing jealousy and national prejudice, and of bringing 
about a universal peace, either from national interest or from Christian duty. 

“ ] have the honour, &c., Ropert Pret.” 


The Gazette of Tuesday contains the orders in Council ratifying the 
treaty of international copyright entered into with Prussia for the pro- 
tection of “ authors, inventors, designers, engravers, and makers of any of 
the following works,—that is to say, books, prints, articles of sculpture, 
dramatic works, musical composition, and any other works of literature 
and the fine arts in which the laws of Great Britain give to British subjects 
the protection of copyright”; also, regulating the duty to be henceforth 
charged on books and prints brought into this country from the Prussian 
dominions. 

The same Gazette announces the appointment of Mr. Edward Strutt to 
be President of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 

The claims of those parties who paid duty on foreign grain under pro- 
test in the interval that occurred between the lapse of the old Corn Bill 
and the operation of the new in 1844, are at length about to be adjusted. 
Government, it appears, have offered a compromise, which has been ac- 
cepted; and matters are now in such a pesition as to lead to the hope of a 
final settlement in a few days.—Glohe. 

The subscription to the Cobden Testimonial amounted on Wednesday to 
71,0007. 

Promotion in the Army seems to have taken a start during the past 
month. Sixty gentlemen have been gazetted as Cornets or Ensigns; twen- 
ty-five only of whom have purchased their commissions, varying in price 
from 450/. to 1,200. each, and amounting in the aggregate to the sum 
Eight noncommissioned officers have received commissions, 
with the gratuity of 1002. each to assist the outfit. ‘Thirty-six Ensigns 
have been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, seventeen without purchase 
and nineteen by purchase. Twenty-two Lieutenants have been promoted 
to the rank of Captain, eight without purchase and fourteen by purchase. 
Eight Captains have been promoted to the rank of Major, one by brevet, 
three without purchase, and four by purchase. Two Majors have been 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, one without purchase and one 
by brevet. Thirteen Assistant-Surgeons have been promoted to the rank 
of Surgeon; and fourteen medical gentlemen have received commissions as 
Assistant- Surgeons. 

Much dissatisfaction has been created by a change which the South- 
eastern Railway Company have made in their tariff of fares. From the 
Ist of the present month the whole scale of charges has been raised, the 
increase varying from a trifling amount up to 50 per cent. The fares to 





Maidstone have been increased 28} per cent in the lowest alteration and 
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50 per cent in the highest. A correspondent of the 7'imes remarks, that 
you can go to Maidstone by boat, Rochester Railway, and omnibus, all 
first-class accommodation, for less than the third-class fare by rail, and the 
time occupied is only half an hour more. It is hinted that the South-east- 
ern Railway adopted low fares while rival railway schemes were before 
Parliament—when Parliament has closed, their rivals having been beaten, 


they immediatly raise their charges, knowing that to many places they | 


have a complete monopoly of conveyance. 

A new Roman Catholic chapel, said to be the handsomest in England, 
was opened at Cheadle, in Staffordshire, on Tuesday. ‘The ceremony of 
consecration had been gone through, in a private manner, on the day be- 
fore. The edifice has been six years in hand: it was designed by Mr. 
Pugin; and the Cost has been defrayed, as well as an endowment provided, 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury, on whose property it stands. It consists of a 
Western tower, surmounted by a lofty spire; a nave of five compartments, 
with North and South aisles and porches; a lady chapel; a chapel of the 
blessed sacrament; a chancel, with sacristies and organ-loft on the North. 
The style is known as the decorated. The interior decorations are de- 
scribed as dazzling and magnificent. 
by Hauser of Rome, is placed over the chancel arch: the windows are 
giazed with stained glass; and several statues stand in appropriate positions. 


At the ceremony on Tuesday, the Roman Catholic Archbishops of Damas- | 


cus and Sydney, the Roman Catholic Bishops of the Mauritius, of London, 
of Edinburgh, of Wales, and of the other districts in England, bore a part. 
Among the laity present, were the Austrian Ambassador and Countess 
Dietrichsen, and Count de Pollon, the Sardinian Minister. 


A letter from St. Petersburg states that the Countess Samoilow, a widow who 
had contracted a second marriage with a foreigner at Trieste, has been con- 
demned to lose her property, which will be put up te public auction within the 
space of six months. ‘Ihe Countess has large estates in Russia. 

The Chevalier Abbé Stewart was barbarously murdered on the 17th July, near 
Ancona. ‘The particulars are supplied in a private letter from that town, dated 
the Ist August, and published in the Zimes. The Chevalier had repaired to 
Casabrugiata for the benefit of sea-bathing; and one morning he employed a 
young peasant to hold an umbrella over him while he dressed, as a safe- 
guard against the scorching sun, The man wished to perform the same office 
for Mr. Stewart when he bathed again in the evening; but the Chevalier de- 
clined. Nevertheless, the man dogged him to the spot; waited till he was 
dressing; and then, while he was putting on his shirt, attacked him with a 
stiletto, inflicting several stsbs in the arm. Mr. Stewart demanded the in- 
tentions of his assailant. “ Plunder,” was the reply. Mr. Stewart implored the 
ruflian to take his clothes, watch, and other property, and to spare his life. The 
assassin hesitated fur a moment, then rushed upon his victim, inflicted several 
stabs upon his body, and Mr. Stewart fell; while the assassin made oif with his 
clothes. The wounded man with much difficulty reached a cottage, whence a 
messenger was despatched for medical aid; but it was of no avail; Mr. Stewart 
died an hour after inidnight. Half an hour previous to his death he wrote to his 
brother as fullows—* Dearest George, I am dying. J. Stewart.” The murderer 
has been apprehended ; but being under nineteen years of age, it is supposed that 
capital punishment cannot be inflicted, unless, it is said, the Pope should “ lend” 
the criminal a few years—that is, consider him for the purposes of punishment as 
an older man—which is sometimes done in cases of very atrocious crimes. The 
narrator of these details makes an incredible-looking statement about the manner 
in which the priests contrived to turn the murder to account. Understanding 
that Mr. Stewart belonged to a rich family, it was given out that persons afflicted 
with disease would be cured by touching his coffin; and as an inducement, it was 
declared that a child a cripple frem birth was so completely cured by crawling 





_over the coffin that he left his crutcbes on the spot. So great was.the influx of 
customers, that the British Consul began to fear that the coftin would be de- | ’ 
a schoolmaster in that neighbourhood—* Cur, as you are a man of nolegs, I in- 


stroyed, and ordered it to be removed to a yault. This could only be accomplished 
by the assistance of gendarmes; but next morning the church was again beset b 
crowds, who kissed and adored the ground upon which the coflin had been slenel, 
and strewed it with flowers and gurlands. 

Advices from Leghorn announce that another shock of earthquake was felt in 
that city on the 27th of August, at fifty minutes past nine o'clock in the morning. 
It caused considerable damage. The weather was intensely hot and cloudy, and 
further mischief was apprehended. As a measure of precaution, the authorities 
had ordered several houses to be abandoned which had been more or less injured. 

M. Pilla, Professor of Geology at the University of Pisa, has published an in- 
teresting account of the circumstances attendant on the former earthquake in Tus- 
cany. After examining the various effects of the movement, he shows that the 
action was more energetic along the hilly ridges of Sienna and Volterra, and less 
powerful across the secondary pec of the Apennines and Alps, in con- 
sequence of the difference of the geological construction of the two districts. 
We select from this work the following graphic description of the earthquake at 
Pisa. “On the 14th, the weather at l’isa was as serene as on several pre- 
ceding days. At noon, | was, as usual, in the Museum of Natural History 
of the University; when I observed to some one near me, ‘ The air today really 
seems about to catch fire.’ Never was a prophecy so quickly realized. At a 


of the shock, except that the motion became slightly weaker towards the middle 
of the shock, and at the end doubly stronger. Its horizontal direction was the 
salvation of Pisa. If the vertical movements had been attended with the same in- 
tensity, the effects would have been more disastrous. As to the duration of the 
oscillation, reckoning from the moment when its rolling was first heard at a dis- 
tance, I think it must have been twenty-five or thirty seconds. It was easy to 
foresee that the phancmenon was not to end with the first sheck. Two subse- 
quent movements were distinctly perceived; but they were far more feeble. Daur- 
ing the night, most of the population remained in the squares and streets, over 
come by the sad news which arrived from the neighbourhood."—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 7 

A letter dated Leghorn, the 15ih August, published in the Semaphore de Mar- 
seilles, gives some particulars respecting the earthquake of the 14th in the raral 
districts. “ In the hilly districts ot Pisa and Volterra entire villages have been de- 
stroyed, and the inhabitants are now encamped in the ficlds, The Government 


| has prohibited the traffic on the railroads. Large fissures opened in the ground, and 


A painting of the Last Judgment, | 


on one point swallowed up several oxen. In the plain of Cesina, between Leghorn 
and Campiglia, most of the country-houses have fallen down. We are without 
news from the province of Siena. It is a remarkable fact that the districts which 
suffered most are entirely covered with sub-alpine marl. The workmen employed 
in the interior of the mines situate at the distance of a mile from Campi “tia telt 
no shock; whilst those who were labouring above ground were so terrified, that, 
fearing the building under which they were working would give way, they fled 
into the country.” ‘ 

The Cecilia, a French ship, put into the Mauritius on the 8th June, almost a 
wreck, having received a tremendous lightning-stroke eight days before: four 
seamen were killed, and the vessel was injured in almost every part. 

The Standard relates a curious and comical fracas that recently occurred on 
board one of the Royal Yacht Club vessels. “ The yacht was out at sea, some dis- 
tance from land, when a difference of opinion took place between the noble owner 
and the captain, a half-pay naval officer. Epithets of no very gentle or com- 
serge nature were very ireely bandied between the belligerents; and at 
ength the noble owner turned up all hands, and ordered the erew not to con- 
sider Mr, as their captain, and no longer to obey his commands.” On this 
the captain went below, armed himself with a brace of pistols, returned on deck, 
and threatened the owner with the weapons; “ telling the crew at the same time, 
that he was legally their registered commander, and that unless they obeyed his 
orders he would treat them as nutineers. It is also reported that he went so far as 
to threaten to put the noble owacr in irons if he occasioned any farther disturbance. 
The captain ultimately brought the vessel into port; but, of course, he now no 
longer commands her. Lt is said that this strange matter will afford scope for 
the display of talent and fun for the gentlemen of the long robe, as law pro- 
ceedings have already commenced.” 

General Lord Strafford suffered a s 
last week: both the bones of his rig 
while his Lordship was riding. 

One day last week, as the stage-coach was being rapidly driven past a small 
Village between Ayr and Ma3 bole, a child, apparently between four and five years 
of age, was observed playing in the middle of the road, uncenscious of the ap- 
proaching danger, The driver, having given the alarm without effect, succeeded 
in pulling up just in the nick of time. A woman who was observed lazily rest- 
ing herself against the wal! of a house, and looking upon the whole transaction 
with the utmost composure while every person on the coach was painfally alarmed, 
on being asked by the indiguaut driver why she had not rushed to the rescue of a 
child in such imminent danger, replied, with a look of surprise and in tones of 
innocent siinplicity, “ The bairn’s no mine.” Improbable as this may appear, it 
is nevertheless a fact.—Glasgow Examiner. 

A fuller investigation of the charge against Sweeny, the man who was accused 
of murdering his child by throwing it off the parapet of Glasgow bridge, having 
left no doubt that the occurvence was accidental, the prisoner has been liberated. 

The Montrose Review says the following is a true copy of a letter received by 













ere accident, at his seat in Hertfordshire, 
¥ were fractured, in a fall from his horse, 
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tend to inter my son in your skull.” 

Mr. Bell, owner of the Aikali Works, South Shields, has obtained a patent for 
condensing the muriatic acid evolved in the manufacture of sulphate of soda, and 
for condensing the acid fumes or vapours which arise in the manufacture of sul- 
phurie acid. The new methods not :nerely secure a greater amount of acid as the 
product, but prevent the diffus‘on of the noxious acid vapours in the atmosphere. 

A new railway signal, invented by Mr. J. H. Dutton, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a communication between the guards of a train and the engine-driver, was 
submitted to experiment on the Eastern Counties Railway on Tuesday; and the 
result was considered satisfactory. The apparatus consists of tubes ing under 
the carriages, with whistles attached to the engine and the guards’ carriages; a 


| guard by blowing through the tube sounds the whistle on the engine and on the 


few minutes before one o'clock the atmosphere was perfectly calm, when I heard | 


& noise, which came rapidly from the side of the marine on the West. The im- 
pression I first felt was that of a violent wind advancing towards the town; but, 
reflecting on the impossibility of such a phenomenon arising so rapidly in the 
midst of the previous calm, theo to dread a disaster. My suspicions were 
Soon verified. The noise advanced with still increasing force; aud suddenly 
the salle where I happened to be began to tremble; to the vibration suc- 
ceeded a violent agitation in a horizontal direction, with a dreadful noise. Ac- 
customed to these phasnomena, which are not rare in my country, [M. Plila is 
& Neapolitan, ] I ran to one of the windows, which opens on the garden of a 
neighbouring house, and there witnessed a most terrible spectacle. The houses 
around were agitated in the most frightful manner; the trees in the garden by 
their motion announced the violent agitation of the atmosphere; these move- 
ments, added to those of the salle in which I stood, produced such a swimming in 
the head, that I was compelled to hold fast by the windows. ‘The agitation con- 
tinued, evidently in a horizontal direction, backward and forward, but with ex- 
treme violence. In this dreadful situation, the ceiling of the salle began to fall 
on me; and the cries which proceeded from the neighbouring houses added to the 

of the scene. At one moment I thought the town was about to be swal- 
lowed up. Then, impelled by an instinctive feeling, 1 mounted on the window to 
leap into the garden; but a momentary reflection restrained me; and by degrees 
the ground again became quite tranquil. The shock once over, I left the Museum, 
and found the streets filled with people, whose countenances expressed the utmost 
terror. Everywhere reigned that silence with which Tacitus represents men to be 
Seized when agitated by any deep feeling in common. After acquiring the certitude 
that those most dear to me were safe, my first thought was for the leaning tower. 
T ran to see what had become of it; an great was my surprise at finding it still 
Standing, and firm. What an object it must have formed at the moment of the 
shock! Those who had the opportunity of observing it at the moment, assured me 
that its vibrations were most awful. But before inquiring into the effects, let us 
State what was its direction and duration. The first movement was manifestly 
vibratory ; after this came a violent undulating agitation, which lasted till the end 
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other break-carriage; and thus notice can be given to the driver to stop the 
engine, and to the second guard to put on his break. 

A comparison of the prices of the various kinds of fruit in Covent Garden 
Market, for the last week in August cf the past and of the present year, shows 
that in 1846 the price has nearly doubled in every case. 

An American aloe is now in full bloom in the cemetery formed by the late Mr. 
Barber Beaumont at Stepney. It is ten feet high, and nearly thirteen feet in 
circumference. 

Up to the 30th July this present season, 9,964 immigrants have arrived at 
Toronto; being an increase of 2,512 over the number that had arrived up to the 
same period last year.—Montreal Courier. 

Results of the Registrar-General's return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 


Numberof Summer Annual 
deaths. average. average. 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Fndemic, and Contagious) Diseases .... 244 eee 201 Tbs 


Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 95... 99 ... 106 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .... 157 ° 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 188 «... 227 ... 294 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood. vessels 2: eee oe 











Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 11 cee OF nee 72 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. ... 2.2... c ce eee ce eeeeeeenee sees er 7 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. | eee 9 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joint BS cee 6 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c | ere 1 . 2 
OE AMO ccc. c.s ccccercvccccccccccrecereesesesseeecs « Bos 52 7 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 13 cee 26 nee 26 
Total (including unspecified causes)......+-+-.00.* 859... SB a. 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 91.9° in the sun to 45.8° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 2.0°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was North- 


north-east. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

ARRIVED—At Gravesend, 3d Sept. Packet, Squirer, from Mauritius. Off the Isle of 
Wight, ditto, Jessie Smith, Baxter, from Algoa Bay. At Liverpool, ist Isabella, Gray, 
from China. At the Cape, 7th June, Achilles, Thomson, from Calcutta. 

SatLep—From Gravesend, 30th Aug. St. George, Jones, for Sydney; and Welling- 
ton, Vellacott, for Madras; 2d Sept. Walmer Castle, Thorne, for Sydney ; and Marl- 
borough, Webb, for Calcutta; and 3d, Morayshire, Barclay, for Port Phillip ; Queen, 
M‘Leod, fur Calcutta; and Morley, Hurst, for Madras. 
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POSTSCRIPT, = 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science meets at South- 
ampton on Thursday next, the 10th instant. The meeting promises to be 
attractive, and well supported by the public. The President is Sir Rode- 
rick I. Murchison; Professor Faraday, Sir John Herschell, Professor Owen, 
and Sir John Richardson, are to preside in four of the Sections; Professor 
Willis, of Cambridge, is to head the Mechanical Section. All these are 
men of profound research, solid practical knowledge, and the most enlarged 
views. From Scotland comes Sir David Brewster; from Ireland, Sir 
R. Kane, Sir W. Hamilton, Dr. Lloyd, Dr. Robinson, and others. 


interest aud of real utility. 
on purpose to attend the scientific congress is brilliant. From Denmark 
there will be Oersted, the first discoverer of the connexion between electri- 
city and magnetism, and Foschhamer, the chemist and geologist; from 
Sweden, Retzius, the physiologist and anatomist, and Svanberg, the che- 
mist; from St. Petersburg, the great Siberian explorer, Dr. Von Middendorf, 


The 
work of the meeting, therefore, is sure to be effective at once in point of 
The list of eminent foreigners who come | 


to whom was given the last Victoria gold medal of the London Geographi- | 


eal Society; from Modena, Matteucci, the celebrated electro-physiologist ; 
from Basle, Schénbein, the distinguished chemist, inventor of the explosive 
*‘giin-cotton,” which is likely to change the art of war and to be of much 
use in mining operations; from Berlin, H. Rosa, the great analytical che- 
mist; from France, Dumas, the first living chemist of his country, with 
others. The principal residents of the neighbourhood have promised their 
support; among them, Lord Palmerston, Lord Ashburton, Lord Winches- 
ter, the Bishop of Oxford, the Speaker, Sir George Staunton, and many 
more. Prince Albert, LL.D., is expected to visit all the Sections. 

Unusual pains have been taken with the accommodations for visiters. 
The Local Committee have arranged a registration of lodgings which the 
proprietors undertake to let at moderate charges. The South-western 
Railway Company have subscribed largely to the reception-fund, and have 
placed rooms in their station at the service of the Council. ‘The South- 
western Navigation Company have lent the Association a steamer, for a 
trip to the Isle of Wight. 

Some of these particulars are stated by the Times. 
the Association seems to have mellowed and softened its view; which is a 
change good for its own credit as well as the advantage of the scientific 
body. ‘There was not much sense in the annual attacks on the professors; 
and if there was wit, the very clever writers of the 7imes can always con- 
trive to weave amusing texts on subjects less stale than jokes about 
the minor researches of science. The Leading Journal, indeed, still 
mingles pleasautry, about cheap beds and railway noises, with its less 
hostile announcemeuts; partly because it cannot keep serious about any- 
thing except the Poor-law, partly for a trick of policy in which it perse- 
veres—the Times never acknowledges itself in the wrong; and now its badi- 
nage is used, we presume, to conceal its altered animus in an aspect of gay 
impenitence. 





The Queen arrived at Jersey on Thursday. From St. Helier’s, on that 
day, they write—* This town is in the height of enthusiasm, as the Queen 
arrived this evening in the Roads, and will land tomorrow, A general 
iumination takes place tonight. There are about forty variegated arches 
under which her Majesty must pass.” 

Last night's Gazette announces that the Queen has conferred the honour 
of knighthood on Mr. David Pollock, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Bombay. 





A meeting of the salt-trade of England, to consider the best means of 


exterminating the Indian monopoly, was held at Northwich on Monday; 
and a series of resolutions were passed, indicating the determination of the 
trade to use the most strenuous exertions in carrying out their object. 
The Committee whom they have appointed are to organize a fresh depu- 
tation to the Board of Control, in conjunction with the Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Glasgow, and Gloucester Chambers of Commerce, and the 
East India and China and Shipowners Associations in London and Liver- 
pool. Special thanks were given to Mr. Aylwin, who was invited to attend 
on the occasion, for the information furnished both at the meeting and in 
his very elaborate pamphlet. 

We have been given to understand that only four ships have arrived 
from the Southern whale fishery this year, bringing together less than 400 
tons of oil. 
exceed 20,000/.; and none of them have been refitted for the service. It 
is stated that a proposition was made to Government more than twelve 
months siuce to revive this important branch of shipping; but it does not 
appear that the application was successful. Manufacturers and consumers 
under these circumstances must be dependent for the future on the United 
States of America for a supply of spermaceti oil.— Times, City Article. 

We understand that since the Earl of Besborough’s late arrival in Dub- 
lin, his Excellency has caused orders to be executed in this city, in the 
purchase of Irish linen alone, to the amount of nearly 1,000/.— Dublin 
Evening Post. 





That old satirist of 


The estimated loss to the owners of these four vessels will | 


Letters and papers have arrived from Bombay to the 18th July, in anti- | 


cipation of the overland mail. There is no political news. 


The ravages of the cholera at Kurrachee had been most disastrous. 


Between the 14th and the 23d of June, above 8,000 human beings were | 


cut off, including 895 Europeans; of whom 815 were fighting men. Be- 
sides this, 595 Sepoys, and it is believed about 7,000 Natives, camp-followers, 
and inhabitants of the town, have died. The disease commenced its de- 
structive course on Sunday the 14th; when the weather was unusually 
stagnant and oppressive. The Bombay Times says— 

“ Before midnight nine of the Eighty-sixth were at rest; and men began to be 
borne into hospital in such numbers that it was difficult to make arrangements for 
their reception. It was a fearful night. With morning came the tidings that the 
pestilence was overspreading the town, and 50 had in twenty-four hours fallen vic- 
tims. ‘The Eighty-sixth were the earliest, and continued to be the severest sufferers. 
They and her Majesty's Sixtieth had for six months been in tents close to each other : 
the day after the disease appeared they were marched out for change of air, and 
encamped by the sea-shore near Clifton. The Rifles were next attacked; then the 
Fusiliers; the Artillery and Native Infantry began to sutler after this. For five 
fearful days did the destroyer lay his hand most heavily upon them; and in this 


| 
| 


time more than 1,000 men were carried to their graves! The pestilence now 
began to abate—it had done its worst, and seemed about to withdraw; Within 
less than a fortnight, 900 Europeans, including 815 fighting men, were carried 
away; 600 Native soldiers, and 7,000 of the camp-followers and inhabitants of the 
town, had been hurried into eternity. The conduct of the Governor [Sir Charles 
Napier] is stated to have been beyond all praise; anxiety for the sick conferring 
an alacrity on limbs that the hand of time might have stifiened. Only two officers 
had died—Captain J. B. Seton, of the Bombay Fusiliers, and Lieutenant Dawson 
of the Twelfth Regiment of Native Infantry.” , 

Details still more graphic are given in a letter from the camp at Kur- 
rachee, dated June 30th, and published in the same journal— 

“ For five day sorely did the destroying angel press on this regiment; 285, or 
thereabouts, fell victims to this scourge. The Fusiliers and Rifles suffered toa 
less extent; each regiment has buried about 85 Europeans. Who shall depict the 
scene in the hospitals? I speak more of the Fusiliers, because of that I saw 
much: every cot was filled—delirium here, death there—the fearful shrieks of 
pain and anguish. Men whom you had seen but a short time before hale and 
strong were rolling in at every door, crowding every space—countenances so ful] 
of misery—eyes sunken and glaring, shrivelled and blackened cheeks. This, too, 
the work of five short minutes or less! So sudden was death with some that they 
were seized, cramped, collapsed, dead, almost as fast as I have written the words, 
Previous health and strength were no guarantees; men attending the burials of 
their comrades were attacked, borne to the hospital, and buried themselves the 
next morning. Pits were dug in the churchyard morning and evening; sewn vu 
in their beddings, coffinless, they were laid side by side, one service read over all 
Public works were sus} ended during the 15th and 16th. Medicine seemed power- 
less; nothing that medical science could suggest took efleet—they were, in fact 
dealing with corpses. It was not until the third day that medicine assumed an ; 
sway; since it has done so, I should say two-thirds of the cases have been maton 

“It was a goodly sight to see the grim old warrior [Sir Charles Napier] passing 
up and down the wards quietly from bedside to bedside, whispering gentle words 
of hope and comfort. Ie seemed to take no rest.” 

At the date of the latest accounts, the pestilence had left Kurrachee, and 
was moving up the river. It is said that Kurrachee is liable to triennial 
attacks of cholera; but the mortality in 1839 and 1842 was trifling in 
comparison with the recent visitation. 

The rainy season had set in. 

The departure of Sir George Arthur from the Government of Bombay 
was fixed for the 5th of August. Mr. L. R. Reid, the senior civil servant 
in the Bombay Council, was to succeed him until a Governor nominated in 
London shall have arrived. 

The retirement of Sir Henry Roper from the bench, which is expected 
in November, had given rise to much talk respecting his successor. In the 
lack of information as to the arrangement made in England for supplying 
the vacancy, the appointment of Sir Erskine Perry, the Puisne Judge at 
Bombay, was considered probable—and very naturally so. 

Lienutenant-Colonel Martin, Deputy-Adjutant-General of the troops in 
the Bombay Presidency, died at Poonah on the 13th of July. 

From Cabul there is a curious tale. The approach of an Ambassador 
from the King of Persia, bearing instructions of high import, was announced 
to Dost Mahommed; who directed his son, Akhbar Khan, to receive him 
with extraordinary respect and hospitality. This was done; and arrange- 
ments were made for holding a private council at which the communication 
was to be made. The Vakeel, however, was unable to attend the meet- 
ing, from the effects of a debauch which he had had with Akhbar Khan; 
but the Kandahar Sirdar being in the secret, gratified the excited curiosity 
of the Afghan Court by intimating that the object of the mission was to 
endeayour to persuade the Ameer and all the chiefs of Afghanistan to 
unite once more with the King of Persia and prepare for hostilities against 
the British. The Vakeel afterwards submitted the proposals in an offi- 
cial manner, intimating that his employer was willirg to bear all the ex- 
penses; and the chiefs, it is said, displayed every willingness to take part 
in the enterprise, provided the money were forthcoming; which seemed to 
be a point of doubt with them. 


By the mail-steamer Dee, we have accounts from South America and 
the West Indies. From Mexico the dates are to the 30th July. Most of 
the troops had left for the North, and General Paredes was about to place 
himself at their head; having transferred the Government to General Bravo, 
the Vice-President. All the Ministers had resigned. The new Cabinet 
was not yet formed. An amnesty to prisoners accused of political offences 
had been published. On the 31st July, Vera Craz declared in favour of 
Santa Anna; and a deputation had proceeded to the Havannah to invite him 
to return. Ile consented; and on the 8th ultimo took a passage by the 
Arab steam-vessel for Sisal. 

Throughout the whole of the West India islands there seems to be an 
unmixed feeling of satisfaction with the weather and the appearance of the 
crops. 

, a from Monte Video, to the 8th June, mention that the English 
and French squadrons, with the vessels under their protection, had passed 
the batteries of San Lorenzo, without the loss of a single life. The affair 
took place on the 4th June; the cannonade on both sides lasting from ten 
till half-past one o'clock. A rocket from the squadron directed against a 
powder-magazine blew it up with a dreadful explosion. The batteries were 
several times silenced. It was found necessary to burn three merchant- 
men, one of them the English bark Caledonia, which had grounded below 
the batteries. 





The Madrid Gazette of the 29th August publishes a Royal decree, by 
which the Queen makes known to the nation her determination to marry 
her cousin, the Infante Don Francisco de Assis Maria; and her Majesty 
convokes the Cortes for the 14th of September. 

The Journal des Débats sticks to the report of a second marriage; and 
opportunely supplies some particulars respecting the young couples— 

“ We are assured that the marriage of the Infanta Donna Louisa, sister to the 
Queen, with the Duke de Montpensier, is decided. 

“Queen Isabella was born at Madrid on the 10th of October 1830. Her 
Majesty is consequently nearly sixteen years of age. 

“ His Royal Highness the Infante Don Francisco de Assis was born on the 13th 
of May 1822. He was twenty-four years of age in the month of May last. 

“The Duke de Montpensier was born at Neuilly on the 3st of July 1824. 
His Royal Highness is consequently rather more than twenty-two years of age. 

“Donna Maria Louisa Ferdinanda, Infanta of Spain, was born on the 30th ot 
January 1832. Her Royal Highness is fourteen years and seven months of age. 

The Madrid correspondent of the Morning Chronicle explains King Louis 
Philippe’s anxiety for the second marriage— 

“ Should the Queen have no heirs, (and many believe that the state of her Ma- 
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*s health renders a direct succession exceedingly doubtful,) the Infanta Luisa 
will become heiress to the throne.” | Moreover, the Princess is a very charming 

ng person, and is one of the richest heiresses in Europe. l nder the will of 

father, King Ferdinand VII., she is already in possession of a fortune of six- 
teen millions of franes, (640,000. sterling, ) secured in such way as to make pay- 
ment certain. “Louis Philippe is not only a wise king, but a prudent father of a 
family. His eldest surviving son, the Duke de Nemours, as future regent, must, 
sooner or later, come upon the country for a dotation; and then he is provided for. 
The Prince of Joinville has secured a large fortune with his Brazilian Princess ; 
the Duke d’Aumale is in possession of the whole of the fortune of the great 
Condés; and now the Duke de Montpensier, [ the only one unprovided for, } is sad- 
dled for a handsome sum upon Spain. 

The Morning Chronicle publishes in a second edition some further gossip 
which prevailed in Paris yesterday touching the marri: . These are the 
ints: that the Queen and her sister will both be married on the same 
day, the 10th October, the Queen's birthday ; that the Progre sista party 
have published a declaration protesting agaist the proposed alliance with 
the Duke de Montpensier; that Mr. Bulwer ‘vas not invited tothe meet- 
ing of council at which the Queen’s intention was announced, and that he 
has entered a protest against the Montpensier marriage. 


jesty 





The Hamburg Correspondent of the 29th August publishes a letter from 
Vienna, which states that Prince Metternich was « veupied at Kaenigsburg 
with the question of Schleswig-Holstein. It will be regarded 
in a federal point of view, and the resolution of the Diet will have the 
force of a law. All the German Governments are in accord on this point. 

According to advices from Athens, of the 20th August, considerable agi 
y, and most probably an in- 
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tation prev uiled on the frontiers of Thes 


yasion of that proving e would be shortly effected by the more violent and | 


turbulent partisans of an extension of the frontiers of Greece, with the tacit 
consent ot M. Coletti. 

A large quantity of corn has arrived at Marseilles from Odessa. 

The Cologne Gazette quotes a letter of the 28th August from Berlin, an- 
nouncing that the Government of Saxony has acceded to the convention lately 
concluded between Prussia and England concerning the rights of authors and 
prohibiting the piracy of their works. 

The King of the Belgians, who is travelling éacoguito wnder the title of Count 
des Ardennes, passed through Stenay on the 27th August, on way to Luneville; 
whence he proceeds to the Tyrol and Switzerland, 

The Smyrna journals of the 21st August announce the departure of Me- 
hemet Ali from Constantinople, on the 17th, in the Ottoman steamer Esseri 
Djedid. 

The Leeds Mercury of this day states that Mr. Wilderspin is labouri 
under indisposition, so severe as to cause much apprehension for the result. 











The /mpartial states that pirates had lately captured a smail vessel off Nica- 
ria, the crew of which, having opposed resistance, were put to the sword. 


The Marian Watson, from the South Sea Islands, says a French paper, brings | 


the melancholy intelligence of the murder of Bishop Epaille by the natives of the 
island of Isabel. 

The copper tube found in the hole which Joseph Henry had dug in the cellar of 
his house was opened on Wednesday, in his presence, by an examining Magistrate. 
Conformably to the indica‘ ‘ous furnished by Henry, there has been found in the 
tube a prolix and detailed «ccount of all that he intended to do in order to carry 
his plans into execution. ile describes beforehand the manner in which the pis- 
tols were to be loaded. He declares that he should use no kind of projectile; but 
adds that, in order to give his mad act the app 





uvrance of an attentat, he should 
recount the fable of the slugs being cut from an iron rod, rounded with a file, and 
held by his finger in the barrel of the pistol. He mentions also the words which 
he should utter at the moment of his arrest, in order te give an idea that he had 
accomplices. This was a calculation on his part, in order to escape from the first 
outburst of public indignation. 
death, he would have contrived some means of making known, after his execution, 
the existence of those papers. In his idea, the discovery that his attempt was not 
meant to be real, would have inspired his judges with regret at having exercised 
the extreme rigour of the law against him, and would, to use his own expression, 
have given a rude blow to the punishment of death. No decision has yet been 
come to with regard to Henry's petition fur pardon. 










At the meeting of the Botanical Society of London, held in the Society's rooms 
last evening—Mr. Edward Doubleday, V. P., in the chair—Dr. Ayres read 
apaper “On the Potato Disease.” The author commenced by a notice of 
fungi infecting living and dead plants, which as the smat and brands, do 
not, except when in very great abundance, destroy the vitality of the plants; 
while those that produce mouldiness, to which the fungus developed on the 
leaves of the potato belong, are chietly inhabitants of decaying vegetable 
matter. He had observed that many of the brown or black spots on the leaves 
were destitute of fungi: these could not. therefore, be produc ed by the agency ol 
fungi, but in all probability they are produced by atmos; heric causes. He then 
traced the effects of the disease of the leaves on the stems and tubers: the defi- 
ciency of starch granules, and the watery state of the tubers, afford favourable 
Circumstances for the production of common decay. He suggested the use of 
stimulant manures, such as common salt or chloride of potassium, or indeed any 


of the alkaline salts which act as stimulants to 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, Frrpay AFPTernoon, 

The aspect of the English Stock Market is but slightly changed in its character 
compared with our last report. The reduction in the Bank rate of discount last 
week had an immediate effect in raising the value of the Government Funds, 
beyond which no higher rate has been obtained. Money had become exceedingly 
easy, and does not command more than 14 to 2 per cent; and as the Government 
broker continues his purchases, it was expec ted the markets would have further 
improved. Speculative operations have become extremely limited. While on the 
one hand a vast sum will be required in payment of « lis on the new Railway 
lines which have recently obtained their bills, on the other hand it is evident 
there is an immense amount of capital unemployed. Exchequer Bills, the true 
barometer of the money-market, continue firm. 

In the Foreign Funds, a further rise of 1 per cent occurred on Monday in 
Mexican Stock, as the excitement was inno way diminished which was produced on 
Saturd Ly last by the news from America that offers of negotiation had been made 
by the United’ States. Subsequently a decline took place, occasioned partly 
by realizers on the late advance. A ‘creat in provement has taken place in Por- 
tuguese and Spanish; which in the early part of the week was based upon 
the beliet that the interest of the creditors was likely to receive some further at- 
tention from their respective Governments. A further was produced in 
Spanish Stocks yesterday and today, upon receipt of the official intelligence via 

aris respecting the ma re of Queen Isabella to her cousin. 
larket, Railways have been generally depressed, although to no 
great extent. ‘The settlement of Monday last proved a heavy one, and high rates 
Were given to continue speculations till the 15th instant. By far the greater | 



























It appears that if Henry had been condemned to ’ 


| to all economy to retain St. James's. 








| number of jobbers are to be found at the watering-places enjoying the present 


fine weather, and the markets have become deserted. The fall has been chietly 
in those lines which have recently paid dividends; in some instances disappoint- 
ments have occurred, and speculators have learned that they cannot always in- 
sure an increased dividend although the traftic-receipts far exceeded those of the 
previous half-year. The meeting of the shareholders of the South-western Rail- 
way gave satisfaction. The directors have received authority to purchase the 
Richmond and the Guildford Extension and Portsmouth and Fareham Railw ays. 
The receipts of the line show an increase exceeding by 11,0172 those of the cor- 
responding six months of last year; and a dividend was declared at the rate of 
Ll. 17s. 6d. minus the Income-tax. 

E ; SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The English Stock Market continues steady, at yesterday's quotation. In the 
Foreign Market, Mexican Stock is } per cent lower, in consequence of tlie non- 
arrival of dollars by the packet; the news, however, is regarded as favourable. 
In Railway Shares, business has been transacted at the following prices: Birming- 
ham and Gloucester, 130; Caledonian, 16; Cornwall, 14; Great North of br 
land, 229; Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle Junction, 2}; London and 
North-western, 2054; London and South-western, New, 26; New Midland, 374. 




















3 per Cent Consols ..+++++- 96) } { Danish 3 per Cents ....... + 88 90 
Ditto for Account.....++.++ 92 3 Dutch 2} per Cents... «> 593 60 
3 per Cent Reduced 64 ¢ Ditto 4 per Cents .... 944 5 
3¢ per Cents ...... 98g F Mexican 5 per Cents...1846 26; 
Long Annuities «.....+.-0. 102 4 New Grenada «.csessceses 203 13 
Bank Stock 209 210 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts, 1841 ‘79 
17 20 Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 .... 
259 261 Russian 5 per Cents .....+. 
4 BS OO Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 
Belgian 4} per Cents....... 97 9 Ditte 3 per Cents 1842...... 
Chiliian 6 per Cent 101 3 Venezuela ..++.-. eee 
Columbian ex Ver 15 16 





THE THEATRES. 
The departure of Mrs. Warner from Sadler's Wells seemed likely to leay 
sap in the company not easily to be supplied. Miss Cooper, an amiabl 
eeable actress, is not fitted for characters of strong passion; and Mrs, 
srougham, with all her personal attractions, cannot possibly take a posi- 
tion in the higher class of drama. Hence, the discovery of an Edinburgh 
lady, Miss Laura Addison, is particularly fortunate. She is not a finished 
actress; but she has what is more wanted than finish for a house like Sad- 
ler’s Wells—a quick intelliger in discerning all the phases of a charac- 
ter, and great fire in bringing out tl » forcible points. Some of her 
gestures are a little odd, but the nothing slovenly in her performance; 
aud when she has a strong emotion to deal with, she makes it tell with 
nse effect. The part of Lady Mabel, in Mr. Marston's Patrician’s 
Mj r, was selected for her debit; and the fifth act, in which th lady 
dies, afforded abundant scope for her power. Her success is unequivocal. 
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THE ROYAL RESIDENCE, THE PUBLIC RECORDS, AND THE 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTs, 
TO ThE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Southampton, 3d September 1846. 

Sin—In regard to the letter of your correspondent, J. R. Gowen, upon the sub- 
ject of a house for the Queen and a use for Buckingham Palace, in your last 
week's number, the suggestion of appropriating the present National Gallery for 
a National Record-oftice may be pronounced impracticable, 

It is impossible for any one who has not, to say the least, gone through our 
public record-offices, and seen the space which their contents occupy, to form : 
idea of their volume. The bulk is such, that neither could the present building 
in ‘Trafalgar Square, even by the genius of Barry, be adapted, nor any other edi- 
fice upon the comparatively small supertice lying between the North side of the 
square, the military barracks, and the lane at the bottom of Castle Street, be raised 
sufficiently large to contain the mass. The present building would not contain 
one-fifth of the united piles of records deposited in the Chapterhouse, Carlton 
tide, the A ntation Office, the Tower, and the Precincts of the Rolls. It is 

so ar ranged as to reccive the various records of the Courts 




















ible tl might be 
of Queen's ch, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, now deposited at Carlton Ride; 
but not so as to be stored away conveniently for ready reference, and at the same time 
afford the proper space for a public record-office, for the accommodation of searchers, 
keepers, assistants, and copying-clerks, &e. But to render it only a partial re- 
pository of public records, is surely not the meaning of your correspondent? Un- 
til the amount of the bulk of the whole of the records of the realm be ascertained, 
it will be impossible to say whether the Victoria Tower will be large enough to 
contain them, together with a suitable public record-office, and equally so for the 
Lords of the Treasury to decide upon a grand repository for them. 

Upon the suggestion of your correspondent of dedicating Buckingham Palace 
to the fine arts, | venture to remark, that it appears to be as ill-suited as the pre- 
sent National Gallery for such a purpose. There is no doubt that both Bucking- 
ham Palace and the Nationa! Gallery are emblems of our bad judgment and worse 
taste; and the public voice seems to declare that both must be changed. As the 
National Gallery occupies the finest site in the Metropolis for architectural dis- 
play, a building worthy of the situation should be erected thereon; such a pile 
would be more appropriately dedicated to a national repository of the fine arts 
than the public records. 

The Ministerial proposition of adding to and altering Buckingham Palace as a 
ently condemned, as involving a pro- 
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residence for the Monarch cannot be sutlic 











digal a useless expenditure of public money. The late Mr. Nash has been 
justly condemned for the existence of this unsightly and ill-arranged structure, 
the choice of its very ! tuation. As to the building, we may her 


m the report made by Mr. Blore, that it has not one redeeming virtue, either 
as to its architecture or its accommodation; and the site is ill chosen and adapted 
access, and salubrity; any one of which objections is suffi- 
Sir Frederick Trench, in his memorandum published in the 
Times of the Ist ultimo, might have added to the statement re specting the base- 
ment of the Palace being below the level of the Thames, that if the heavy flaps 
attached to the mouths of the sewers which drain the district of Buckingham 
Palace, for the purpose of preventing the river-tide from flowing up them, should 
by any accident not be closed, the basement offices of the Palace would be in- 
undated by water from the Thames! 

Much has been said latterly in favour 
Kensington Gardens; but I think without due consideration. In choosing a site 
for a new palace, special regard shot ld be had to the dist: nee from the M tre polis 
being suitable for purpo # holding Court levees, drawing rooms, and other Royal 
ceremonies, and convenient to her Majesty as regi re discharge of her duties 
as Monarch, her intercourse with her subjects, ‘ imuse- 
ments in the capital of her realm. The site of Ke nsington Gardens is objection- 
able for these reasons: for if it were selected for the new palace, I agree with your 
correspondent in his 6th proposal, that St. James's Palace should be retained. 
But there are two reasons for giving uv St. James's Palace,—viz. that in erecting @ 
new palace suitable to the Monarch of t! reat nation, it should be so planned 
and situated as to be adapted to every purpose of r yalty, which would render St. 
James's Palace useless; and thatif a new palace be erected, it would be opposed 


as regards dr e, 


ch itly damn: 











f erecting a palace for the Queen in 
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I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. W. GREENFIELD. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMMERCIAL MOVEMENTS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Ta leisure now afforded to the public mind cannot be better em- 
Aloyed than in reverting to the many topics of great intrinsic in- 
terest which have been partially overlooked of late during the 
excitement of a singularly memorable session of Parliament. In 
this category we place the state and prospects of our commercial 
relations in all the teeming seas Eastward of the Malay penin- 
sula. The vast regions in and around them, the shores of which 
are but scantily known to us, whilst their interiors are yet un- 
explored by Europeans, present a boundless field for the peace- 
ful and beneficent conquests of trade; and towards these some in- 
itiatory steps have been taken and secured, while others, we 
believe, are in immediate contemplation. China, it is true, has 
not yet fulfilled the sanguine expectations of our merchants and 
manufacturers ; it has not proved to be a commercial Eldorado : 
but, on the other hand, we have no reason to regard our prospects 
there with despondency. ‘Time will be necessary to familiarize 
the inhabitants with our productions, and to remove the compli- 
cated impediments which local or general causes still cast in 
the way of our traffic. Meanwhile, we are in a position to avail 
ourselves of whatever favourable circumstances may arise, to 
watch narrowly over our own interests, and keep up a ona and 
continuous action on their behalf. And even should the terms of 
our treaty with China continue, as now, to be evaded, either 
through the bad faith of the Imperial Government or its inability 
to control its disorderly subjects, we shall not be left without an 
indemnity. Chusan, which was to have been surrendered in 
December last, still remains in our possession ; and it is not likely 
that we shall part with it so long as the nominal opening of the 
five ports is but a disguise for a continued system of exclusion. 

The recent establishment of a British settlement on the little 
island of Labuan is an event of great importance to navigation. 
Abounding in coal, and affording a safe and convenient anchor- 
age midway between Hong-kong and Singapore, it will yield 
inestimable advantages to our shipping in those seas; and it will 
especially facilitate our intercourse with the magnificent island 
of Kalamantan, (improperly called Borneo,) which has been re- 
cently laid open to us by the surprising fortunes of our good 
and gallant countryman, James Brooke, now hereditary Rajah 
of Sarawak. The next mail will probably bring us interest- 
ing intelligence from that quarter. Admiral Sir Thomas Coch- 
rane had sailed from Singapore, at the date of the last despatches, 
with a large force to chastise the piratical Sultan of Bruni, and 
to crush the Malay rovers, who, forgetting the lessons inflicted 
on them two years ago, have lately resumed their murderous 
courses with extraordinary audacity. 

Measures are in progress for the establishment of a steam na- 
vigation from Singapore to Sydney. This would be connected 
on the one hand with the line from England via Ceylon, and on 
the other it would link together in one continuous chain all the 
British ports and settlements from Chusan to New Zealand, 

While we are thus actively engaged in extending our com- 
mercial resources, we are also deriving benefit from the more 
liberal policy which our own example has commended to the 
adoption of our neighbours in those regions. Struck by the 
rapidly growing prosperity of our free port of Singapore, the 
Dutch have begun to abandon their jealous system otf exclusion. 
They have already declared Sambas and Pontrana, on the island 
of Kalamantan, and Rhio, on Battam, to be free ports; and 
it is rumoured, that they are about forthwith to remove the 
interdict against foreign vessels touching at the Moluccas. 
These are good auguries, and encourage us to look for the 
spread of the same enlightened views in other quarters. If 
the Dutch have learned wisdom from experience, so too may the 
Japanese, their close allies, and hitherto their partners in error. 
A commercial mission from this country to the court of Japan 
begins to be talked of as not an improbable event; nor do we 
believe that the project, if strongly Lashed by the commercial 
classes, would meet with much objection on the part of the Ad- 
ministration. Its final success would richly compensate us for 
the disappointments we have incurred in China; and that success 
would mainly depend on our own prudence in planning and 
carrying out the mission. The opportunity is peculiarly favour- 
able: the Dutch would probably tind that their interest lay rather 
in cooperating with us than in opposing our efforts; the Japanese 
people of every grade appear earnestly to desire the proposed 
change ; whilst the Government, which is by no means deficient 
in intelligence, in all likelihood pursues its old routine rather in 
obedience to its sense of decorum than to its abstract convictions, 
and would willingly accept a sufficient pretext for abandoning an 
irksome system, no longer justified by such circumstances as 
those under which it was established. 








GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. 
THE state of Canada demands prompt and effective attention. 
There is a Ministerial crisis: indeed there may be said to have 
been a Ministerial crisis ever since the Liberal Ministry broke 
up, in the ae with Sir Charles Metcalfe about responsible 
government. The crisis in Canada is attended by the agitation 


of certain broad political questions that go to affect not only the 
internal peace of that colony but the closeness of its adhesion to 
the Mother-country. 





We may look for the causes of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s compara- 
tive failure in the antecedents of his North American mission 
In the East Indies he was distinguished for the ability and be. 
nevolence with which he wielded the arbitrary power reposed by 
the Indian Government in its official subordinates. He was ap- 
pointed to succeed the kind but hotheaded Anti-Slavery Gover. 
nor, Sir Lionel Smith, in Jamaica. The Blacks expected to fing 
the new man a perfect contrast to their old friend: they found 
him no such thing, but a man equally desirous of benefiting his 
fellow creatures with whatsoever tint of skin, and enforcing the 
law with a mild Christian tone of address highly conciliatory to 
their feelings. They respected his firmness and loved his kind- 
ness. On the other hand, the planters, instead of being disap- 
pointed at not finding in Sir Charles a “ slave-driver,” found him 
as firm and dignified as they could desire, while he succeeded in 
touching their hearts. He established peace in Jamaica. 

In that mission, however, he encountered no political question 
properly so called. Politics were quite subordinate and inci. 
dental to the social and commercial questions. When he went 
to Canada, he found little astir in the way of commercial ques- 
tions, nothing in the way of social questions ; but all was poli- 
tics. This lay out of the course of his experience. He had 
proved an excellent administrator, a kind arbitrator; but he had 
displayed no peculiar ability or attainments as a politician. He 
displayed none in Canada. His official ability helped to make 
affairs goon more smoothly than they might ; his personal worth 
induced the colonists to suffer a considerable suspense in their 
own political action; his malady powerfully excited their sym- 
pathies, and procured for him, as a personal indulgence, a forbear- 
ance pene “et in a people denied the fruits of that for which 
they had struggled even to the pitch of civil war and rebellion, 
And when they saw the kind old man leaving their shores 
“to die,” they could not restrain their pity, and they spoke 
to him in terms of respect that a/most seemed to imply ap- 
proval of his rule. No such feeling, however, was in their 
minds. Sir Charles Metcalfe, on succeeding Sir Charles Bagot as 
Governor-General, had found the question of Ministerial respon- 
sibility to the Representative Chamber in a half-settled state: he 
failed at once to master the subject himself and to make the 
colonists understand his really honest intentions; and he left 
the question more unsettled than he found it, after having re 
mained in abeyance throughout his governorship. Meanwhile, 
many men, of more or less political honesty, more or less desirous 
of promoting peace, consented to take office without a settlement 
on that cardinal point. M. Viger and some of the French party 
braved obloquy in the attempt to bring about a better state of 
matters by quiet and gentle means; Mr. Draper and others of the 
old Tory party consented to take office merely as a matter of 
routine, to work the government of the province as well as they 
could. Such adventurers in that sea of troubles could never 
muster men enough to make up a complete Cabinet ; and in pro- 
portion to the apparent completeness of their own corps rosé the 
waves of turbulent and threatening discontent in the country. 
Lord Cathcart took the command on military grounds; he has 
left the political question untouched, while the political disorder, 
for want of any real supervision, has greatly increased. The 
Cabinet has once more approached a nominal completeness; and 
the angry sounds revive at that sign of official settling down 
without settlement of the great political question. 

The new Governor to be appointed by the Whigs must take it 
up where Sir Charles Bagot left it, and must really settle it with- 
out further delay. Difficulties have grown up. The colonists, new 
to the practice of responsible government, raised untoward ques- 
tions as to the degree of deference which the Representative of the 
Sovereign ought to show to the Representative Chamber in the 
distribution of patronage ; and by a want of thoroughly compre- 
hending the subject, and a mistrusting hesitation, Lord Metcalfe 
suffered the dispute to become a substantive cause of difference— 
an episode in the question of responsible government demanding 

rior solution. Some difficulty is anticipated in defining the 

ounds of Imperial and Colonial practice, and in laying down a 
rule for the purpose. None need be laid down. It will fully 
suffice if the Governor for the time being honestly fulfil the con- 
dition laid down in Lord Durham’s Report—to govern the colony 
in accordance with the well understood wishes of the colonists 
as expressed by their elected representatives. Let him, in fact, 
govern the colony through his local Ministers ; and let them hold 
their places only so long as they possess the confidence of the 
majority in the Representative Chamber. It is true that, even then, 
all sources of dissension may not be extinguished : the colonists 
may not always choose Ministers suitable to the actual state of Im- 
perial affairs ; the Crown may not always find the engines ready to 
work out its will even in legitimate objects: but such differences 
will lie within the scope and influence of official discretion ; they 
will raise no broad popular constitutional questions, but will merely 
for a time oppose an obstacle to the progress of the particular 
measure at issue. Such partial “ hitches ” frequently occur 1 
this country, without bringing Magna Charta in issue, oF 
threatening to excite rebellion. We too get on well enough 
without any defined rule as to the distribution of Crown patron- 
age; which is not always made in accordance with Ministerial or 
Parliamentary views. The thing wanted in Canada is a Go- 
vernor who understands the question and will honestly set the 
principle of responsible government at work, without any more 
set rules or declarations. 





Lord Elgin is named as the future Governor. Tried only in 
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the field of Jamaica, he may be said to be little tried for Canada ; 
put he is highly spoken of, as intelligent, earnest, young, active— 
and may we hope bold? 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA IN POLAND. 
Weak, culpable, and abortive as was the late Polish insurrection, 
t seems likely nevertheless to be followed by strange and im- 
ortant results affecting the three great despotic Powers of Eu- 
and for one of them at least—Austria—replete with the 
most formidable perils. It was with painful incredulity that 
Western statesmen at first received the reports of the deeds done 
with the sanction or connivance of the Government in Gallicia ; 
and even now they can hardly shake off the stupor of amazement 
jnto which they have been cast by the monstrous guilt and folly 
of the Imperial policy in that province. To find the most an- 
cient, the most methodic, cautious, and timorously conservative 
throne in Europe, suddenly adopting the counsels of Asiatic bar- 
barism, and plunging with deliberate purpose into fierce, deso- 
lating anarchy, was something which philosophy might explain, 
but for which our modern experience had not prepared us. 





i 


rope, 


Equally novel and unexpected is the retribution which is follow- | 


ing fast on the heels of the crime. A little while ago, who would 


have thought to see the Polish patriots throw themselves into the | 
fraternal embraces of Russia, and hail the Emperor Nicholas as | 
the destined saviour of their race and nation, the avenger of the | 


blood of their brethren shed by Austria? Yetso itis. A reac- 
tion of this kind is setting in rapidly and intensely: Russia is 
meeting it with prompt, skilful, and energetic encouragements : 
Austria and Prussia are acutely sensible of the danger, but know 
not how to guard against it. Such are the fruits of Prince Met- 
ternich’s vaunted statecraft. 

A pamphlet lately published in France, and purporting to be A 
Letter addressed by a Nobleman of Gallicia to Prince Metternich 
respecting his Circular Despatch of 7th March 1846, may be con- 
sidered as the official manifesto of the new school of Polish poli- 
tics. It is known to be regarded in that light in the diplomatic 
circles of Berlin and Vienna. 
men to break for ever with the juggling statesmanship and the 
delusive popular sympathies of Western Europe, and cast them- 
selves without reserve upon the ruler of the great Sclavonic 
empire. Thus, he tells them, if they cannot command their own 
destiny as a political body, they may find a new one as indivi- 
duals of the same race, and have their share in the greatness of 
that union of all the Sclaves which the atrocities of the stranger 
will have served to expedite. “ Let us begin,” he says, “ to 
choose freely what we have hitherto endured. As soon as we 


shall have ceased to bear ourselves as slaves, our master will, in | 
Nothing can be more welcome | 


spite of himself, be our brother.” 
to the Czar than sentiments such as these. To say nothing of 
the prospects of territorial aggrandizement which they encourage, 
(a temptation to which Russia was never indifferent,) they offer 
Nicholas a means of effacing the Gallicizing tendencies of his 
Polish subjects, and of setting up on his Western frontier an 


effectual barrier against the inroads of the Constitutional con- | 


tagion. 


It is only just now they have beguneven in Germany to reflect | 


on the peculiar attitude assumed by the Russian Government 
during the massacre of Gallicia. When the Russian soldiers en- 
tered Cracow, they were received with delight by the towns- 
Reople, because they delivered them from the detested Austrians. 

everal of the persecuted Gallician nobles obtained refuge in the 
Russian territory ; and the peasants who ventured to pursue them 
over the frontier were all sent to the mines or executed. The 
same just policy was observed in the kingdom of Poland; where 
certain peasants, having attempted, in imitation of their neigh- 
bours, to lay hands on some of the landowners whom they chose 
to consider rebels, were almost instantly put to death by the au- 


thorities. All this has produced an impression in Austrian Po- | 
land highly favourable to Russia; the Czar is now exceedingly | 


popular in Gallicia. 

Availing himself of these propitious circumstances, Nicholas 
has taken some bold steps to conciliate his own Polish subjects 
likewise. The German papers were full lately of his visit to 
Warsaw, where they say he walked about the streets without an 
escort. This may be a court fiction; but it has had its effect in 
the quarters fur which it was intended. Certain significant 
vec were also seasonably set afloat: the Czar is reported to 

ave said, that his people of Poland were beginning to put con- 
fidence in him, and that he would make them a great people. 

e police were enjoined to relax their severity,—though it 
was found necessary at the same time to enlarge the pri- 
Sons, as there was not room in them for the numbers arrested. 
Above all, certain very desirable reforms were taken into 
consideration, and seem likely to be accomplished. Among 
these are the abolition of the line of customhouses between 
Poland and Russia; a measure which would be highly benefi- 
cial to the people, and useful in many ways to the Govern- 
ment; and a scheme for improving the relations between the 
landlord and the peasant. It is the Austrian policy to sow enmity 
between the Gallician peasant and his lord, by retaining and 
augmenting every means by which the latter can be made to ap- 
pear to the former in the character of a harsh taskmaster and 
public functionary. Russia is eager to establish the broadest con- 
trast in this respect between her own conduct and that of Austria. 
The Augsburg Gazette of the 27th August announces, that Prince 
Paskewitch has brought back from St. Petersburg a matured and 


The author calls upon his country- | 


settled plan for the redemption of corvées and all other rents and 
services in kind, and that it will be speedily put in operation. 
Posen is perhaps even more full of the Russianizing ferment 
| than any other part of Poland. Nicholas thinks he acts the part 
| of a good brother-in-law in preventing Frederick William, by 
| fair means or by foul, from entangling himself in constitutional 
engagements; and therefore he is glad to alarm and busy him on 
the side of Posen. The Emperor's agents were extremely numer- 
ous and active there, (on behalf of the common interests of the 
Three Great Powers, as they alleged,) until the Cabinet of Berlin 
took umbrage at their presence and obliged them to withdraw. 
From that moment, the country began to be agitated with ru- 
mours favourable to the designs of Russia. “The Poles ought to 
look to Nicholas as their deliverer and leader: Nicholas was a 
Sclave, and none but a Sclave could regenerate all Poland; 
| Nicholas Emperor of the Sclaves would be quite a different person- 
| age from Nicholas Emperor of Russia.” Tt was stoutly asserted 
the other day that the Czar would soon abdicate in favour of his 
son, and that he intended to erect for himself an independent 
kingdom, including Poland, and extending from the Bug to the 
Oder. Ridiculous as was the story, its effect was such that the 
Prussian Ministry thought it necessary to refute it formally in 
their official journal. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 
Tue Parliamentary recess opens with peculiar advantages for 
advancement in the question of National Education; for we re- 
gard the recess, in all great questions, as an essential preparative 
to the subsequent session. The discussion of the subject has at- 
tained a very useful stage. The two rival leaders, Lord John 
Russell and Sir Robert Peel, have for some years been bidding 
against each other with progressive increases of the small annua 
grant, until the persevering in that poor contest would be absurd, 
and something more must be done. Both statesmen have made 
allusions and declarations in the past session which they can 
scarcely neglect to follow up with practical measures. 

But a novel and remarkable discussion, still more pregnant, 
has arisen among the public. The appearance of Dr. Hook’s 
pamphlet was the proximate and the worthy cause. Dr. Hook 
| was well known as the Vicar of Leeds ; a leader of the new lights 

in the Church of England, eminently pertaining to the “ High 
| Church” section, and signalizing his zeal by strenuous endeavours 
to effect a very striking pecuniary sacrifice—the subdivision of his 
own living in order to the better cure of souls. He had displayed 
an exalted ambition, a zeal to promote the pomp of the Church, a 
| devoted eagerness to sacrifice worldly considerations at the shrine 
| of ecclesiastical power,—all in a degree supposed to belong exclu- 
sively to the palmy days of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, That 
same man has come forth with an emphatic declaration of the doc- 
trine, that the Church of England has neither the right to claim ex- 
clusive tuition of the people nor the power to put such a privilege 
into effect. ‘The Church of England, he contends, ceased to be a real 
national “establishment” when full toleration was granted to all 
denominations of Christianity : it then sank to be one of the many 
| corporations in this country claiming protection from the State for 
their rights and property. He shows that it will be impossible 
_ to establish such a system of education as shall satisfy the reli- 
| gious exactions of all the sects in the country; and therefore he 
insists on the necessity of separating spiritual from secular edu- 
cation. Dr. Hook suggests a mode of reconciling that separation 
| with the highest regard to religion: all pupils attending the 
| schools for secular education should be Pall ae to produce certi- 
ficates that they had received spiritual instruction from the ap- 
| pointed pastors of their parents’ persuasion. 

But that does not satisfy those who insisted that secular edu- 
cation ought to rest a a religious basis. Mr. Edward 
Baines junior, editor of the Leeds Mercury, has been publishing 
long weekly letters to Lord John Russell, to frighten him from 
the project imputed to him of establishing a purely secular sys- 
| tem of education. The letters are crammed with statistical 
| tigures, which, if you were implicitly to trust them, might make 
you believe that there are so many schools and such ample school 
| accommodation as to render all interference superfluous. As to 
the quality of the instruction given, the writer says, it is not so 
bad as people try to prove it; but evenif it were, he does not 
think that any Minister would venture upon the “ pedantry” of 
interfering solely because the quality is bad. He insists that a 
purely secular olesetien will shock the religious principles of the 
people, and will evoke all the opposition encountered by the edu- 
cational clauses of the Factories Bill. He stands upon the ground 
of Voluntaryism ; and asserts that “ freedom and competition” 
will do all that is wanted to extend popular education. The 
length to which Mr. Baines will go in detending education as it 
is, may be surmised when we say that he defends “dame 
schools”! But it seems that he himself attended a dame school ; 
which may at once account for his affectionate championship and 
for that low estimate of what education ought to be that per- 
mits him to be so content with what it is. 

Mr. Baines’s attack on Dr. Hook and Lord John Russell has 
called out a remarkable series of rejoinders from Dr. Robert 
Vaughan, well known as a leading divine among Dissenters, and 
one, we believe, who may be classed among the Voluntaries in 
affairs of religion. Dr. Vaughan shows that Mr. Baines proves 
too much—so much, and that so inconsistent with notorious facts, 
as to ex the worthless nature of his statistics. In truth, all the 
figures in the world would not prove that the education of the 
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English people is anything but a melancholy farce: the speech 
| writing of the “ masses” are palpable evidence that even 
those mere means of education are not given to all. 

Mr. Baines, indeed, while apologizing for admitted deficiencies 


in the present system, brings forward some curious testimony on | 


the matter of “quality ”: to account for the numbers who can- 
not write, he says that many forget what they have learned ; 
and then he appends this foot-note— 

“ A remarkable proof of this was found at Pendleton, near Manchester, in the 
survey of the Manchester Statistical Society: of the adults who had attended the 
day-school when children, 2,000 were found ‘ able to write, 100 * barely able to 
write,’ and 2,232 ‘ unable to write.’ Thus, more than half of those who had (we 
may presume) learned to write had forgot the art. This certainly leads to the 
inference that their attendance at day-school had been very short. 
Manchester Statistical Society, Journal of the Statistical Society, March 1839, 
p. 80.) ‘The same society, in their report on the state of education in Hull, say 
that, ‘ as in Pendleton, it may here also be remarked, in Hull, that of the adults 
who cannot write, more have attended day-schools than have not done so.’ 
(Journal of the Statistical Society, July 1841, p. 159.)” 


Mr. Baines argues the subject of national education as if it | 


were “analogous to free trade.” There is no analogy. The ne- 
cessity for education is not indicated by imperious physical 
appetite—wherefore the demand is not efficient ; and in an un- 
educated people there is not a sufficiency of teachers—wherefore 
the machinery for a trade is not efficient. It has hitherto been a 
matter of charity, and Mr. Baines would keep it so: but of all 
reliances, a free trade in charity is the most precarious. How is 


(Report of 


the supply of education from charitable bodies remunerated! By | 


self-glorification ; a motive of uncertain influence, and not always 
of the purest kind. 

Besides the shock to the religious predilections, Mr. Baines 
foresees another tremendous consequence of a state education. 
What, he asks, is the principle? “ Is it not this—that it is the 
duty of a government to train the mind of a people!” and then 
he recognizes in such a process a terrible power to regulate 
opinion, through tuition, according to the official will. This is a 
strange objection to come from one who does not like the notion 
of perfect freedom in religious opinion, but wishes to retain for 
each sect the power to perpetuate its own doctrines through the 
tuition of the young; which is a claim identical with that denied 
to the State. But as applied to any conceivable measure of State 
education in this country, the argument is a bugbear. No project 
more idly hopeless could be entertained than that of teaching the 
people into servility. Nor would any English Government at- 
tempt to “ train the mind of the people” : that must be done by 
other engines than the school teaching of children. What the 
State can and ought to do, is to secure that the materials of ele- 
mentary knowledge are placed within the reach of all. 

Do the present means supply any such want? It is notorious 
that they do not. The educational bodies profess to give some 


| tem in respect of privileges, if they were reported by competent 


wished to draw pupils to their special methods would have to 
proceed by beating the State in the excellence of the tuitio 

offered. What a field for voluntary benevolence! Indeed it 
would be easy to devise enactments for recognizing such volun. 
tary systems, by placing them on the footing of the official sys- 


authorities to come up to it in point of sufficiency. In that wa 
private bodies might blend their own system of religious instruc. 
tion with secular tuition. 

It is to be hoped that the leisure of the recess will be employed 
in maturing this question. It has been greatly forwarded by the 
calm discussion which it has received at the hands of men gg 
able, so zealous, and so honest in purpose. We hold the service 
performed by Mr. Baines to be not inferior to that of his antago. 
nists: he has boldly marked out and occupied the ground of Edy. 
cational Conservatives, and has thus supplied data which wil] help 
active statesmen to calculate what must and can be done 

THE SCOTCH POOR-LAW. 
Our attention has been drawn to the cases of two Scotch paupers : 
one, that of John Malone, we noticed in a former number ;* to the 
other, that of John Wood, we have not yet adverted. The claim. 
ant thus states his case, in a petition to Parliament— 

“ Your petitioner is seventy-three years of age, and is afflicted with asthma and 
cough; and is, in consequence of old age and infirmity, unable to do anything for 
the support of himself and family, consisting of his wife and three children, the 
oldest of whom is ouly eleven years of ace. The whole income of the family con- 
sists of the earnings of his wife and eldest child, amounting, when both are fully 
employed, to three shillings per week, together with four shillings per calendar 
mouth allowed by the Parochial Board of the parish of Gorbals, as ‘ sutticient sub- 
sistence ’ for himself and his two youngest children, who are too young to be able 
to earn anything. As your petitioner pays 2/. 10s. a year for rent, his allowance 
from the parish does not even provide him with lodging; and the whole income of 
the family, including his parochial allowance, after paying the rent of the house, 





| only leaves about fivepence per day to provide five persons with food, fuel, and 


clothing.” 
Wood applied in vain to the parish for increased allowance; in 
rain he applied to the Board of Supervision at Edinburgh for 


| leave to appeal to the Court of Session. He is not aware whether 


the Board instituted any inquiry into his case ; but he was 
afforded no opportunity of proving his allegations! Is this pe- 
tition a fabrication or not ! If there is any truth in it, serious in- 
quiry is demanded, not only into the conduct of the Board of Su- 
pervision, but also into the law, which can render such cases pos- 
sible. We repeat our conviction, that when the English Poor- 
law is revised, regard also should be had to Scotland; still denied 


| so needful a provision, except in form. 


spiritual instruction, with reading, writing, and arithmetic, and | 


possibly a trifle or so besides. But of the vast proportion of 
scholars it may be said, that their spiritual instruction is a mere 
learning by rote of things taught by those who do not under- 
stand them, so that the comprehension by the pupils is a sheer 
impossibility. And as to the secular learning, very little of it 
is carried out of the school-room—very, very few of the scholars 
who can get through the set page or copy, can read or write to 
any purpose. Dr. Hook says the people ought to be so taught 
“that they may be capable not only of reading but of thinking.” 
In which of the schools vaunted by Mr. Baines do they acquire 
the materials for such a process ? 

It ts in the “quality” far more than in the quantity that 
effectual interference is needed; or rather, the thing wanted is a 


real system of elementary instruction, instead of the miserable | 


counterfeit which has usurped the name. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, are the mere tools of learning; and not only should 
they be fully given, but the pupil should also receive some in- 
struction as to the use of them. A national system of instruction 
should comprise some portion of the commoner elements of know- 
ledge: and by elementary we mean, that kind which does not 
supply full special information, but puts the pupil on the road to 
acquire more than is imparted. The principles of historical chro- 
nology and of geography are instances. Another is drawing. 
It is a common question to ask, of “what use” is draw- 
ing, to one who is not to be a draughtsman, an engineer, or at 
least acabinetmaker? Now there is no study whatever which so 
rapidly and greatiy develops the natural powers of observation. 
In like manner, a very proper item in the course of tuition would 


be some elementary instruction in the conduct of the understand- 


ing. We will not use the formidable and imperfect word “ logic ” ; 
but there could be no objection to giving the more advanced pupils 
some insight into the nature and operation of the intellectual 
faculty xs applied to the processes of learning, argument, and in- 
duction. 


ledge. 

k State education might comprise all this without professing 
any enterprise so wide and extravagant as that of “training the 
mind of the people.” Its proper office would be, not to teach the 
whole people, but to supply a standard system of instruction. If 
there is that benevolent energy on which Mr. Baines counts so 
strongly-—if emulation would have any influence—the mere exist- 
ence of a State education would not “ put down ” any other plan ; 
it would simply offer a system accessible to all. No doubt, it 
would practically supersede any that was not as good; but that 
result might be prevented by the obvious expedient of excelling 
the State education. Government would set the lowest level 
accessible to the poorest and most helpless class; those who 


The teachers ought to be fortitied by some such know- | 


* Spectator, July 18, 1846 ; page 687. 


POLICE-COURT JUSTICE. 

THERE is just now a run of censure on the Magistrates of the 
Police Courts. Politics are flat and trite, writers are at a loss 
for piquant topics, and they fly to the standing resource of the 
Police reports. Happy the people whose annals are dull: the 
annals of the Police Courts are not dull. Ever and anon the 
monotony is enlivened by some brilliant niaiserie, some amiable 
act of arbitrary authority, some extra-decorous respect of per- 
sons in the Magistrate : 

“ Tros Tyriusyue mihi 
he knows the difference between a “ friend,” whom he has met at 
dinner, and any common person charged with uttering base coin, 

It is to be observed, however, that the misconduct alleged 
against the functionaries is seldom that of violating the law, so 
much as that of violating substantial justice in the manner of 
administration. The last complaint is a case in point. A shop- 
man called at an hotel in Leicester Square to dun an inmate, Lord 
William Paget, for three pounds; Lord William was denied; 
the young man was obstinate in staying for his money ; and, 
ultimately, Lord William appeared, with menacing language 
and a knife! The indignant shopman went off to obtain the 
advice of a Magistrate; who told him that he ought not to seek 
payment by means that tended to a breach of the peace, and 
advised the young man not to go to the hotel again. The case, 
therefore, stands thus. A tradesman may ask for his money; 
but he must not ask for it very much, because the debtor, if “ ag- 
eravated,” might add assault, homicide, or murder, to non-pay- 
ment. There seems to be something absurd in such a state of 
the law ; but such, it appears, is the law; and Mr. Hardwicke 
cannot be blamed for declaring it. If he was to blame at all, it 
must have been for something in his manner, that was under- 
stood to imply graver censure of the wronged tradesman than of 
the person who met a demand for money with bad language and 
a naked knife. ‘ 

We suspect that the root of the mischief lies in our Police- 
Court system as a whole. We form tco low an estimate of its 


iulto discrimine agetur”— 


| requirements: we establish it on a low scale, and must not com- 
| 


Perhaps no public ser- 
vant is called upon to perform a more ss function in the 
social polity than the Police Magistrate : he it is, conspicuously, 
whose duty is to see justice done between man and man—to cur 

vice as it raises its hideous head, to check injustice in the bud, to 
render justice, and preserve the peace. The subject matter of 
the disputes that come before him is often trifling, sometimes 
momentous; but the whole scope and drift of his function is never 
trifling—it is to watch over the flaws and accidents that mar the 
smooth working of the huge social engine, and to hinder mis- 
chief. The importance of his office is not so much descried from 
what he does actively, as from that which, in consequence 0 


plain if its fruits are not always exalted. 
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evented from happening. The Police Magis- 
trate, with his subordinates, is the conservator, in — life, of 
that vital element in society, the confidence in peace and justice. 
It is impossible, therefore, to form too high an estimate of the 
f the office. 

nosen to fill it should, without exception, display 
certain qualifications. It does not suffice that they should pos- 
sess a competent knowledge of the law, nor even that they should 
be honest and respectable and intelligent men: they should be 
men of imperturbable temper, of a nice sense of justice, and of 
such comprehensive understanding as would enable them to see 
in each case, besides the dry law, the substantial merits and the 
contingent qué stions ; 80 that by their manner of administering 
the law they might soften its asperities, strengthen its weaknesses, 
and supply its defects. rhe Metropolitan Magistrates often ob- 
tain deserved commendation for their behaviour : we believ e 
that on the whole they mean w ell; but it cannot be said that 
they always display the qualities necessary for the daily repre- 
sentative of justice—the tutelary guardian of society. ; 

Nor is the choice of Magistrates the sole deficiency, The 
whole machinery of the Police Courts is of a low order. The 
subordinate functionaries are—be it said without personal dis- 
paragement—not of a class to exalt the administration of justice, 
or to redeem it from the debasing influences with which it comes 
in contact. The very structure of the courts adds to the debase- 
They are small and ill-contrived—sometimes clumsily 
manufactured out of private houses. If they attain a pitch of 
neatness and decency, it is as much as they do. In all outward 
attributes the dignity of the law is starved. Judge, clerk, bar- 
risters, witnesses, and prisoner, are huddled together in a con- 
reries of penfulds breast-high. The court is “open, and there- 
— “the public is admitted” ; but the space reserved for the said 
public is so close that few decent people venture into it. The 
ordinary aspect of a police court is humiliating. At the desk 
lounges a respectable gentleman, who delivers himself in a man- 
ner between the dictatorial and the familiar; he does not decline 
controversy with barrister, witness, or prisoner; and perchance 
varies his dialectics by an occasional whispering conversation 
with some messenger or private friend. A traveller taking his 
ease at his inn, or a Member of the Commons in committee-room, 
could not exhibit a more indifferent, devil-may-care nonchalance, 
than his worship. Barristers who have not attained the higher 
walks of their profession are the “bar,” and mingle in the low 
litigation. Doorkeepers and other subordinates, whose vulgar 
fussiness is tempered by the ennui of irksome routine, are per- 
petually struggling with the difficulties of keeping the doors quiet 
and making way where there is no room. And as to the public— 
that little mass of perpetual motion, fermenting in the confined 
space, is recognizable by an influence on the atmosphere which 
open windows cannot conquer. It is impossible for human nature, 
even in the barrister of so many years’ standing, to resist the 
depressing effects of these untoward circumstances. Squalor and 
corruption cannot daily infect the very air he breathes without 
exercising a nightmare influence on his faculties, his tastes, his 
self-respect. 

Instead of reviling the men, then, it would be much more ju- 
dicious were we to clean out the Augean stable. Build a “temple 
of justice” adequate to its purpose, with such space as to place 
due distance between injured innocence, imprisoned vice, and the 
majesty of justice; make it possible for the real “ public” to be 
present, without contamination ; introduce the best men to repre- 
sent Justice ; and, then, if they go astray or slumber at their posts, 
call them to a stern account. 
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THE CRIMINAL CODE. 
Lerrer VIII. 

The 17th article of the 7th section of ch. I1., which we are now considering, 
provides that “ Where a woman shall have been delivered of a child, any person 
who shall by any secret disposition of the dead body of such child, whether such 
child died before, at, or after his birth, endeavour to conceal the birth of such 
child, shall incur the penalties of the tenth class.” (See post.) 

This article shows an improvement in procedure upon the present law; which 
makes no provision for a trial of the prisoner for a temporary disposition of the 
body of a child, and which anomalous ly allows the finding a woman guilty of con 
cealment only, when indicted for murder. But I must express my deep regret 
that the Commissioners have wholly omitted to grapple with, and even to 
Notice, the dificult question of infanticide by mothers; on which I must venture 
& few suzvestions ’ 

By the present English law,—tacitly preserved by the Commissioners in this 
— and so far conformable to the French and Prussian Codes,—the killing of 
a child by its mother is punishable simply as murder, é. e. with death. Of the 
actual extent of this crime no direct calculation can be made; the graver cases 
being included in the yearly Criminal Tables compiled by Mr. Redgrave under the 
general head of “ Murder,” whilst all the lighter ones lurk under the head “Con- 
cealment of Birth,” (a crime, as Mr. Redgrave observes, “ nearly allied” to in- 
fanticide); and the perusal of the commonest sources of information shows us 
numberless instances of Coroners’ inquests on the bodies of infants found concealed 
or exposed, without the guilt (if any there were) being brought home to any in- 
dividual parties. But, even with the diminished criminality of the last two years, 
I believe it is on all hands admitted that infanticide is lamentably common. The 
Strongest presumption therefore arises, that the law does not act as a check upon 
the crime—does not bear a due relation to it. 

This is further shown by two facts—by the readiness of juries, on indictment 
for infanticide, to find concealment of birth: and by the horror which is excited 

ughout the length and breadth of the land when a Home Secretary demurs 

to the reprieve of a mother actually convicted of the greater crime. When we 
find thus the frequency of an offence admitted—the individual instances of 
1 constantly disguised by juries’ verdicts under another and a milder name—and 

€ death-sentence for it; when actually passed, never executed—we obtain, I | 

think, indications almost irresistible of a conflict between a harsh law and a 

lenient public feeling. Let us endeavour to analyze that feeling. 

I do not wish to deny, in the first place, the existence of such a crime as actual | 








child-murder, punishable as any other murder, and at least as abhorrent to every 
well-constituted mind: of which the recent cases of the parents who killed their 
children for the sake of the fees to be obtained from their burial-clubs afford 
obvious instances. But in a vast number of cases we shall find one or two peculiar 
palliations of the crime, which I think sufficiently distinguish it from any ordinary 
murder,—those of want and shame. 

Ist, Want. The child is legitimate or illegitimate, but the mother feels her- 
self in a state of starvation. She has no murderous enmity towards her child; 
she would make almost any sacrifice to maintain it. But she cannot bear to see it 
die inch by inch before her eyes; she cannot bear its cries for food; she has a vague 
terror of the cruelties of the workhouse system. Its immediate death seems to 
her a lesser evil for it than a protracted agony; its very cries seem to plead rather 
against life than for it. “It must go to heaven! "—the vague thought flashes 
through her mind; and, after a struggle of days perhaps with the idea of its de- 
struction, the infant is flung over a bridge; the mother for the most part flingi 
herself after it. Is it not evident that in such cases there is no malice towards 
the child in its mother’s breast? that it is actually put to death from love and 
not from hatred? Is there the slightest resemblance between such an act and 
that of a Thurtell or a Greenacre? What is there, but her own remorse, to pre- 
vent such a woman from becoming—ay, rather, from remaining—a useful mem- 
ber of soc iety ? And yet it is only by the plea of insanity—to be rendered still 
nore difficult of application under the new Code—that she can be saved from the 
extreme penalties of the law! 

2d, Shame. The child is illegitimate, adulterous perhaps. Its birth may 
have caused the mother to descend from a higher station in society—has rained 
her prospects—has exposed her to scorn, ill-treatment, privatic n. The mother 
bears no malice to the child, except as the occasion, the permanent memorial of 
all these evils. ‘rake it from her, and she will not feel the slightest wish to pur- 
sue and kill it. Restore to her all the advantages which she has lost by its birth, 
aud she will love it as any other mother might. But that society which punishes 
her for having brought it forth, yet continues to lay (more or less) upon her the 
chief care and charge of its maintenance. That is to say, it intrusts the infant 
to the person of all others who fancies herself the most injured by its existenee. 
Ifa man who believed himself aggrieved by another were compellable to take the 
supposed offender into his house, to provide for his wants, to tend him day and 
night, how many thousand times would the sense of injury rankle into murder, 
for once that it does now; and how often does any man endure at the hands of 
another such a complete wreck of honour, fortune, hopes of every kind, as many a 
girl sustains, every day almost, by the birth of an illegitimate child ? 

Of course I ain here stating the case for the woman, and urging no more than 
a palliation of her guilt. God forbid that I should justity the reasoning which I 
have here exhibited as acting upon her mind! No doubt, it isa perversion of in- 
tellect which makes her consider the child as the injuring instead of the help- 
lessly injured party. But the whole weight of the blow which strikes mother 
and child falls upon the mother in the first instance, while the child is as yet un- 
conscious of it; years will elapse before he can reproach her with the insults cast 
upon him on account of his birth. And indeed, the very prospect of such an event 
will for the most part only endanger the infant's life. The greater must be its 


| future miseries, the greater is the temptation to spare them to him, while he is 


| ment, and 26 for six months and under. 


yet insensible to either present or coming evil. “ Put it out of its misery !"—do 
we not say so of the wounded worm ? 

Observe, that the feeling of shame as an incentive to infanticide must in 
general be stronger, the nicer the sense of honour in the woman herself, é e. the 
more valuable she would otherwise be as a member of society. Scott's Effie Deans 
is an admirable psychological study of a case of this description. And the truth 
of the position is further confirmed by a remark of M. Frégier, in his great work 
Des Classes Dangereuses, that the most abandoned prostitutes are often affec- 
tionate mothers; that is, that where the feeling of shame is utterly obliterated, 
the temptation to infanticide often disappears, 

Between the two classes of cases which I have pointed out there is certainly a 
great difference. In the former case, the guilt of the woman is almost exclue 
sively religious, arising from want of submission to God: she kills her child be- 
cause she is afraid of seeing it die by inches. In the latter class, the main im- 
pulse is wholly selfish, and the strength of the temptation atfurds the sole excuse, 
But where want and shame exist together—where the mother, driven to the last 
depths of misery and degradation by her fault, sees the child dying of starvation 
before her eyes—where, if a miracle could save its life, the only apparent prospect 
before it is that of a life of misery and degradation like her own—how overpower- 
ing must be that temptation ! 

I venture to suggest, therefore, that infanticide, as distinguished from child- 
murder, should form an individual crime, punishable less severely than murder; 
distinguishing, moreover, by different degrees of punishment, the two classes 
above pointed out. At the same time, the killing of a child being once admitted 
to be wilful, the presumption must be against any palliation. The age of the 
child should also be limited,— perhaps higher in the case of infanticide from want 
than in that of infanticide from shame. So long as a child is utterly dependent 
upon its mother, the horror of seeing it die of starvation may to some extent ex~- 
tenuate the guilt of destroying it. But every day added to the existence of an 
illegitimate child weakens the presumption of that overpowering sense of shame 
which we have admitted as a palliation. From the moment that its existence is 
no longer wholly wrapped up in hers—that it becomes to ler a distinct person 
endowed with dawning reason, instead of a mere senseless infant—the palliation 
seems destroyed. And, of course, such palliation could only be admitted with 
extreme difficulty in the event of a second illegitimate birth. 

A mitigated punishment for infanticide is adopted by the Austrian and Bava- 
rian Codes, By the Austrian Penal Code, article 122, mothers who during de- 
livery take away the infant's life, or allow it to perish by omitting to take the 
necessary precautions for the preservation of its life, are punished with “ very 
severe ” imprisonment for life if it is a legitimate child—with “ severe” imprison- 
ment for a period of from ten to twenty years if it is illegitimate and actuall 
killed by the mother, and for a period of from five to ten years if allowed to die 
by the omission of necessary precautions. It seems, however, equally unphilo- 
sophical and immoral to consider all infanticides by the mother as inferior to 
murder. 

By the Bavarian Penal Code, article 157, a mother who designedly destroys her 
new-born illegitimate child, capable of life, (“ lebensfahig,” Fr.“ v iable,”"—liveable, 
if we might venture the neologism,) is to be sentenced to the house of correction 
for an indefinite period, subject to an aggravation of punishment in certain cases, 
For repeated infanticide, death is to be inflicted. A child is “ new-born” until 
three days old. There are, moreover, a multitude of those minute distinctions of 
guilt and punishment, so familiar to the Bavarian Code, where the murderous 
intent, or the capacity of life in the child, or the violence exercised, are not clearly 
proved, or are merely presumable, &c. : 

It is very unfortunate that, in their general disregard of criminal statistics, the 








| Commissioners should not have afforded us any data as to the relative effects of 


the severe or the mitigated law, in this country and abroad. It is, however, 
certain that the crime of child-murder, like any other relic of the old Draconian 
criminal law in England, while over-punished in theory is under-punished in 
fact. By means of the fiction of concealment of birth, the child-slayer mostly 
escapes with less than six months’ imprisonment! The Criminal Tables for 
England and Wales in 1845, which exhibit 32 convictions (out of 53 committals) 
for concealment of birth, show only 4 sentences to more than one year's imprison~ 
In 1848, when crime was more preva- 
lent, out of 45 sentences for the same offence, 38 were for six months and under. 
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With some such modification of the law as I have suggested, the necessity for 
such a fiction would be in a great measure obviated. And indeed, in the case of 
illegitimate infants born dead, or who may happen to die a natural death, the only 
harm which society appears to sustain is that of a statistical inaccuracy in the 
Registrar's reports of births and deaths; and it seems cruel to punish the mother 
solely for not revealing her shame. The true rule would seem to be, to throw upon 
her the burden of proving that the child came naturally by its death. 

I omit here, for obvious reasons, the consideration of certain offences against 
the person, which embrace articles 18to 29 of the ey section. 

Article 30 enacts the penalties of the fourth class (see post) for the taking 
away, or detaining against her will, “from motives of lucre,” heiresses and women 
of property, with intent to force a marriage. Article 31, a new provision, extends 
the principle of the preceding article to the abduction generally of any woman 
against her will, to force a marriage; the penalties for which are those of the 
seventh class (sce post). The same penalties attach, under article 32, to the un- 
lawfully taking away from the possession and against the will of her father, 
mother, or other person having the lawful care or charge of her, any unmarried 

irl under sixteen years of age, whether with or without her consent. 

This might seem the place for the insertion of those penalties which are loudly 
called for by the public voice against what is now the mere civil injury of adul- 
tery, and that more hideous offence which the late investigation of a presumed 
case of infanticide at Greenwich, and the case of Cooke v. Wetherell, have brought 
forcibly into notice. But for these, as offences sui generis, 1 trust the Commis- 
sioners reserve a future chapter; especially as they depart here from the arrange- 
ment of Peel's act of the 9th Geo. 1V. ¢. 31, chiefly followed hitherto in this sec- 
tion, by omitting the analogous crime of bigamy. It is time that England should 
rid herself of the reproach of being the only country where the most irreparable of 
injuries to a husband's honour meets with nothing but a compensation in money! 

Articles 53 and 34 enact the penalties of the sixth class for the taking away, 
decoying, or unlawfully harbouring, any child under the age of ten years, with 
the intent to deprive the parent, or other person having the lawful care or charge 
of such child, of the possession of such child, or with intent to steal any article 
upon or about the person of such child; with an exception in favour of persons 
claiming in good faith to be the fathers of illegitimate children, or to have any 
right to the possession of such children. By article 55, the maliciously sending 
as prisoner, or transporting beyond seas, any subject of the realm, is visited with 
the penalties of the fourth class. By article 36, the arresting any clergyman on 
civil process whilst performing, or going to perform, or returning from the per- 
formance of Divine service, with the penalties of the ninth class. By article 57, 
persons guilty of any “ unlawful restraint” of the personal liberty of any other 
person incur the penalties of the seventh class. By article 38, persons “ mali- 
ciously or negligently” causing any bodily liarm, or doing any violence to the per- 
son of another, incur those of the twelith class. The including malicious and 
negligent injuries under the same penalty, in this instance, seems contrary to the 
true principles of penal law. 

Articles 39 and 40 apply the rules of justification to offences minor than homi- 
cide, and to the case of injuries inflicted Ly consent, where the party who inflicted 
the injury neither intended death to result nor believed that it would probably 
result from the act committed. Article 41 enacts that no person shall be “ liable” 
for negligently causing any grievous or other bodily harm or violence, where if the 
party had been killed such killing would not have amounted to negligent homi- 


cide. Article 42 inflicts the penalties of the thirteenth class for assaults, which | 


are defined to be (article 43) “ any attempt, offer, or menace by gestures, to cause 
any bodily harm or to do any violence to the person of another, by one who has 
the present ability to cause such bodily harm or to do such violence.” Article 44 
inflicts the penalties of the seventh class, in any case not before provided for, for 
any wholly abortive attempt by any assault or other act whatsoever to commit 
an offence punishable with the penalties of the sixth or any higher class; and for 
abortive attempts to commit offences of a lower degree, penalties not exceeding 
one half of those which would have beea incurred by the actual perpetration of 
the offence. 

The principle of the last- mentioned article, endeavouring as it does specifically 
to distinguish the mere attempt from the partly consummate offence by different 
degrees of punishment, is altogether commendable. But, in the first place, the 
words “ by any assault or other act whatsoever,” (which the law would probably 
construe as meaning “ any other act ejusdem: generis with that before specified,” ) 
seem to exclude the case of abortive attempts to poison, which I have before noticed 
And then, how is this halving of the penalty to be applied to the penalties of 
the seventh, ninth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth class, (as after shown,) which 
consist of a specific period of imprisoment, or a fine at discretion, or both? A 
fine at discretion cannot, I presume, be halved; so that it would seem impracti- 
cable to make use of the pecuniary penalty in any such case without letting in a 
host of perhaps unsolvable pleaders’ objections; and on the other hand, as it could 
not be proved that both penalties would have been inflicted for the consummate 
offence, the halving would probably apply in all cases to the sole penalty available, 
fe. imprisonment. So that when a man endeavouring to strike another, and 

zing his skin, might be subject to a definite period of imprisonment, and to a 

eavy fine, he would only be subject to half the period of imprisonment alone, if 
the party aimed at should escape the blow. I notice this merely to show the diffi- 
cult construction of the article in question. 

Articles 45 to 47 provide for the lighting of an injury upon another person than 
the one intended; for acts done with a general intent to injure (as, for example, 
the firing a pistol into a crowd); and for an intended injury taking effect in a 
different manner from that designed by the perpetrator; in all which cases, the 

nalty is justly enacted to be the same as if the injury had taken place in the 
intended manner upon a determinate or upon the determinate person. 

Chapter III, Dehnitions of Terms and Explanations—to be greatly enlarged, 
the Commissioners tell us—need only be referred to. Of the chapter of Penal- 
ties, which is equally temporary, I will quote the scale. 

First class. Hanging by the neck until death. In cases of murder, the offend 
er’s body to be buried within the precincts of the prison. 

Second class. Transportation for life or for not less than seven years. 

Third class. Transportation for life or for not less than seven years, or im- 
prisonment for not more than three years nor less than one. 

‘ourth class. Transportation for life or for not less than seven years, or im- 

isonment for not more than three. 

Fifth class. Transportation for not more than ten nor less than seven years, 
or imprisonment for not more than three. 

Sixth class. Transportation for seven years, or imprisonment for not more than 


Seventh class. Imprisonment for not more than three years, or fine at discre- 
tion, or both. 

Eighth class. Imprisonment for not more than three years. 

— class. Imprisonment for not more than two years, or fine at discretion, 
or both. 

Tenth class. Imprisonment for not more than two years. 

Eleventh class. Imprisonment for not more than eighteen months, or fine at 
discretion, or both. 

=— class. Imprisonment for not more than one year, or fine at discretion, 
or both. 

Thirteenth class. Imprisonment for not more than six months, or fine at dis- 
cretion, or both. 


A Barrister. 
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THE WORKS WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

Arg as deserving of preservation in a collected form as those of any of hig 
contemporaries. A vein of originality runs through all of them; and yet, 
perhaps, the general tone of thought is more peculiar than original, Mr. 
Landor belongs to a class, albeit for a good part of his life he has kept 
much aloof from that class. He is a deer that has left the herd. An Eng- 
lish gentleman of property and old family, trained in the favourite studies 
of our collegiate schools and universities, Mr. Landor has retained through 
life the sentiments and modes of thought developed in English society and 
under English teachers. He has lived much in Italy, knows the Italian 
character thoroughly, and judges it with a degree of fairness that to the 
superticially-informed mass of Englishmen is impossible; but still he 
judges it by the conventional English standard of morality. With 
France and Germany he is not from personal acquaintance 80 familiar, 
and his judgments of society in those countries are those of a true John 
Bull. Mr. Landor is an accomplished classical scholar, after the old Ox- 
ford fashion, a master of Latin composition, and sensitively alive to the 
beauties of the Greek and Latin poets; but very imperfectly if at all ac- 
quainted with the more philosophical views in philology and ancient his- 
tory, which have resulted from the labours of Coutinental literati, and are 
now beginning to strike root in England. Mr. Landor’s politics are those 
of the Anglo-classical school : he has political antipathies and sympathies 
rather than political principles. 

We have attempted, however imperfectly, to sketch the mould in which 
Mr. Landor’s mind has beeu cast. Comparatively isolated as he appears 
to have lived from English society for a considerable time, he has 
cherished in his seclusion the impressions of early life. From them his 
opinions are derived ; and the opinions of Mr. Landor, though frequently 
sound and striking, are not the most valuable things to be found in his 
writings. The instinctive faculty of imagination, by which he can 
assume the character of another, think with another's thoughts, and 
speak his words, enables him at times to present historical characters 
with more of truth than would be possible by the most subtile mental 
analysis. All his writings are imbued with a deep voluptuous sense of 
the beautiful in passion and in external forms. He is a natural artist, 
with an instinctive sense of the harmonious disposition of parts, and the 
limits of creative art—the point at which the true artist will stop short 
in his attempt to represent, and leave the rest to the associations awakened 
in the minds of those who read or contemplate his works. Above all, 
there is a healthy unsophisticated appretiation of character about Landor. 
The education of the class to which he belongs had at least this advan- 
tage that it left the mind free from philosophical sectarianism and meta- 
physical systems. The Anglo-classical school did not breed good rea- 
soners, but it left the minds of its pupils unbiassed, and open to the 
impressions of realities. ‘They saw men as they were, not through the 
medium of analyses of the human mind. _ Landor’s strong passions often 
lead him to exaggerated expressions of his judgments of individual cha- 
racters, but at bottom the judgments will generally be found to be just. 

The volumes into which his collected works have been gathered con- 
tain the “ Imaginary Conversations,” with numerous additions ; the “ Ci- 
tation and Examination of William Shakspere” ; “ The Pentameron”; 
the “ Pericles and Aspasia”; “Geber”; “ Acts and Scenes”; “ Hel- 
lenics” ; and minor prose pieces and miscellaneous poems. The collection 
is complete, with the exception of Mr. Landor’s Latin poems, which we 
grieve to miss. Modern Latin poctry may be elegant trifling, but in the 
hands of such a master as Landor it is very clegant. 


OF 


From a necessity 
of its nature it has the finish and fulness of epigram without its pertness. 
The restraint imposed upon the writer by the limited range of expressions 
in a foreign and dead language imposes a salutary restraint on minds in 
which the sense of beauty is apt to tempt them to diffuseness, while the 
exquisite finish of the received pliases supply vases worthy to hold the 
most beautiful and fragrant thoughts. 

The poetry of Landor is scarcely equal to his prose. He is deficient 
in power. In his Latin versification this is not felt: we unconsciously 
make allowance for the restraint imposed upon one using a foreign idiom,— 
forgetting that the stiff dress which checks the free muscular play of the 
strong man may prop up a feebler frame. But in his English poems we 
feel amid much of beauty and elegance and truthful remark, a want of that 
impassioned imagination from which proceed vivid pictures and conde 
impressive expression. This deficiency is most obvious in “ Geber ” and 
other earlier poems ; there is a dreamy vagueness about them. It is less 
felt in the “ Acts and Scenes”; which are in a great measure Imagi- 
nary Conversations versified ; but even in them, though the subjects are 
handled with the force and precision of a manly full-grown intellect, the 
absence of the true poetic @stus is undeniable. 

It is upon his prose writings, and among them on his “ Imaginary Con- 
versations,” that Landor’s fame will rest. Indeed, his beautiful “ Aspasia, 
his deep-felt “Citation and Examination of William Shakspere,” and his 





{The next Letter will close the series, and sum up the writer's views. ] 





subtile “ Pentameron,” may be called expanded, as his “ Acts and Scenes” 
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have been called versified Imaginary Conversations. Landor is one of 
the very few who have rightly comprehended the nature of dialogue. 
All his characters have a distinct individuality: they are not the same 

n alternately taking opposite sides of an argument under a differ- 


ent name. 


logical parries and thrusts. 5 
Arguments are taken up, carried a certain length, interrupted and diverted 


His conversations are not a mere exchange of repartee, or | 
They are discursive as real conversations. | 


| 


into another channel by some casual association of ideas: yet under this | 


external ap ; , 4 
to be presented under all its phases, is made to recur, as is often the case 


in conversation, until that object is attained. The author always contrives, 
without obtruding the peculiarities of his personages or the full elucidation 
of his thoughts, to present both exhaustively before the dialogue closes. 

He is most felicitous when he takes his themes and characters from 
classical or old English history and literature, or from Italian literature 
and modern Italian society. In these subjects he is perfectly at home ; 
is widely read, or has been an extensive and careful observer. There is 
something in the sensuous imaginative character of the old Greeks or 
modern Italians akin to his constitutional impulses ; as there is in Roman 
stoicism, and the elegant Puritanism of those characters in English his- 
tory with whom the intellect of Landor, like that of Southey, most sym- 
pathizes, accordant to the impressions left by his early moral training. 

Landor’s young Shakspere and his old Boccaccio are fine conceptions. 
It is not easy to decide between their comparative merits; but there is, 
perhaps, more of the fulness of experience and the soothing influence of 
ripe mellowed sentiment in the latter. This, by the way, is the prevail- 
ing characteristic of all the additions to the Imaginary-Conversations. 
There was often an acerbity, a repulsive harshness, about those formerly 
published. This is characteristic of all strong constitutions, physical and 
mental: they shoot into angular strength; time is required to superin- 
duce that grace and repose which constitute true beauty. In the later 
writings of Landor we meet with little or nothing of the asperities which 
abound in his earlier productions. Southey’s beautiful verses on the 
Holly Tree are typical of Landor’s career in this respect. 

Among the Imaginary Conversations, those which struck us as at once 
the finest and the most characteristic of Mr. Landor’s varied excellencies 
are “Mareus Tullius and Quinctus Cicero,” “ Dante and Beatrice,” 


pearance of want of purpose, the thought, the opinion sought | 


“ If it could,” replied he, “ surely those of the most prudent, humane, intelli- 
gent Ln. saaeeel that ever led Englishmen to victory, would not have been dis- 
interred.” 

“ The felonious Stuarts and their insatiable jackalls,” cried 1, “ prowled after 
rotten carcasses, and had more stomach to lap congealed blood than to fight for 
fresher. And there are sycophants yet among us who would excite our com- 
miseration for their chastisement. The same fellows, next week, will be just as 
loyal and religious in extolling the powers that be.” 

He seemed neither to notice my expressions nor to partake in my emotion; but, 
laying his hand gently on my shoulder, said, gravely and tenderly, “ Even 
generous enthusiasm leaves men sometimes ungenerous. We have removed the 
evil; let us pardon and forget it. Let us imitate, as far as we can, him whom we 
ought rather to think on than on the Stuarts. We are treading the ground that 
covered Blake; the man of men.” 

Roused to higher enthusiasm by his calmness than I could have been by his 
eloquence, if he had any, I seized him by the hand, and swore by God the eulogy 
was merited and true. 

Penn. And God will forgive thee; for though thou didst (as many wise men 
will tell thee) take his name in vain, never was it taken in adjuration less in vain 
than then. Some Admirals have maintained the glory of England; some have in- 
creased it: he found it lower than that of Holland, of Spain, or even of France, 
and raised it by his genius and valour far above them all. The hope is more rea- 
sonable that we may never want such men again than that we shall ever see them. 

eterborough. Hola! friend William! With your leave, I will entertain both 
hopes alike; little as is the probability that, if any Admiral shall equal him in the 
union of nautical skill and moral bravery, the same person will be equally grave, 
disinterested, dispassionate, humble, and tender-hearted. I agree with you that 
no fighting man was ever at once so great and so good a man as Blake: and since 
History does not inform us that there has been, Reason does not encourage us to 
believe that there will be at any time hereafter: but Hope may whisper when 
these are silent. In all ages, party and self are the prime movers of human 
action, and never were they more busy than in the whole of his lifetime. Firm as 
he was in the p:inciplesof Republicanism, he belonged to no party, and was as far 
removed from selfishness as from faction. He declined the honours of the state, 
he avoided the acclaim of popularity, he won battles against calculation, he took 
treasures above it, he lived frugally, he died poor. 

Ludlow was moved by the earnestness of my language and demeanour, and said 
gracefully, “ Sir, I perceive you are a military man: so was IJ, while | bad any 
existence as an Englishman.” 

“ How! Sir!” exclaimed I. 

“ They under these stones,” continued he, “ inherit their place of rest: I come 
to seek it; and if rumours are to be trusted, I may fail to find it. AgainI behold 
my beloved country in the enjoyment of peace and freedom. Much of my property, 


| most of my days, all of my thoughts, designs, and labours, have been devoted to 


“ Princess Mary and Princess Elizabeth,” ‘ Steele and Addison,” “ The | 


Cardinal Legate Albani and Picture-dealers,” “ Fra Filippo Lippi and 
Pope Eugenius the Fourth,” “Publius Scipio Emilianus, Polybius, and 
Paneetius,” “ Lucian and Timotheus,” “ Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa,” 
“ Landor, English Visiter, and Florentine Visiter.” It is impossible to 
rise from the perusal of these pieces without a deep impression of the 
exquisite delicacy with which the author can catch the most transient 
play and refined niceties of character, of his power to elevate himself to 
the highest tone of imaginative moral speculation, of his exuberant play 
of rich humour, and of the subdued but far from callous vein of practical 
scepticism which maintains the balance of his mind amid the disturbing 
operation of such strong and varied impulses. 

Mr. Moxon, by his handsome and not expensive edition, has placed 


within general reach the writings of an author who will be more read by | 


the next than he has been by the past generation, and whose works will 
be found full of that least equivocal indication of true genius, suggestive- 
ness. The writings of Landor influence the mind as wholes, not by 
detached passages. They give no electric shocks: they descend like a 
soft shower, which leaves the air cooler and vegetation more vigorous 
when it has passed. The subjoined extracts are taken pretty much at 
random. 
WHAT MAKES MARRIAGES UNHAPPY. 

Let it be remembered that marriage is the metempsychosis of women; that it 
turns them into different creatures from what they were before. Liveliness in the 
girl may have been mistaken for good temper: the little pervicacity which at first 
is attractively provoking, at last provokes without its attractiveness: negligence 
of order and propriety, of duties and civilities, long endured, often deprecated, 
ceases to be tolerable, when children grow up and are in danger of following the 


the consummation of this one event. How gladly have I bestowed them! how 
gladly shall I bestow the remainder! To see the country {{ have served by my 
life and writings, is an ample recompense for any service I could render her, and 
almost comforts me under the privation of friends, associates, and comrades, swept 
away by the storm that split our island and convulsed all Europe.” 

An old beadle at this moment twitched me by the skirt of my coat, and drew 
me aside. “ Have a care,” said he, in a tremulous voice; “ that is old Ludlow. 
The Tories would pink him, and the Whigs poison him.” 

“ Faith! honest friend,” said I, “ you describe the two parties better than any 
one in the land.” Then, turning to the General, I told him he had a right to re- 
prove my forwardness; and in order that he might know on what person the re- 
proof should fall, I gave him my name. He said many kind things, and added 
some compliments. I regretted that he was not received in the country with pub- 
lic honours, as having been commander-in-chief, and against a family then ex- 
cluded by a majority of the nation, and now expelled by the whole. My indig- 
nation burst out against that wrangler and robber Seymour, whoa few days after- 
ward drove him from the country, lest his virtues should be acknowledged, hig 
sufferings pitied, his losses compensated, and his estates restored. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND SIR ROBERT INGLIS. 

Inglis. God has, from the beginning, set his face against idolatry. 

Duke. 1 don't wonder. I am persuaded you are correct in your statement, Sir 
Robert Inglis. 

Inglis. He reproved it, in his wrath, as one among the most crying sins of the 
Jews. 

Duke. They have a good many of that description: but they must have been 
fine soldiers formerly. Do a think, Sir Robert Inglis, they are likely, at last, to 


| get into the Houses of Parliament ? 


Inglis. God forbid! ; , 
Duke. For my own part, I have no voice on the occasion. Other rich folks, 
quite as crying, and craving, and importunate, lawyers more especially, crowd 


| both yours and ours. But I think a sprinkling of Jews might help nee pro- 


example. It often happens that, if a man unhappy in the married state were to | 
disclose the manifold causes of his uneasiness, they would be found, by those who | 


ae f mn J . ones ee Menkad | D t - 
were beyond their influence, to be of such a nature as rather to excite derision profession should be respected. What would you have? whom would you have? 


than sympathy. The waters of bitterness do not fall on his head in a cataract, 
but through a colander; one, however, like the vases of the Danaides, perforated 
only for replenishment. We know scarcely the vestibule of a house of which we 
fancy we have penetrated into all the corners. We know not how grievously a 
man may have suffered, long before the calumnies of the world befell him as he 
reluctantly left his house-door. There are women from whom incessant tears of 
anger swell forth at imaginary wrongs; but of contrition for their own delin- 
quencies, not one. 
POLITICIANS. 

Scarcely ever has there been a politician, in any free state, without much false- 
hood and duplicity. I have named the most illustrious exceptions. Slender and 
irregular lines of a darker colour run along the bright blade that decides the fate 
of nations, and may indeed be necessary to the perfection of its temper. The 
great warrior has usually his darker lines of character, necessary (it may be) te 
constitute his greatness. No two men possess the same quantity of the same 
virtues, if they have many or much. We want some which do not far outstep us, 
and which we may follow with the hope of reaching; we want others to elevate, 
and others to defend us. The order of things would be less beautiful without this 
variety. Without the ebb and flow of our passions, but guided and moderated by 


ere such 


digiously just at present; for, by what I hear about them, there are now b stac 
= 


stiff sticklers against idolatry, at the present day, as those gentlemen. ; 
***** * T tell you from my own knowledge, that Ellenborough is only 
a coxcomb. Respect him, for heis the greatest in the world; and the head of every 


‘ou are an aristocrat; you have your title, and, no doubt, your landed estate. 
Would you send to govern India, as was done formerly, such men as Clive and 
Hastings? They could conquer and govern empires: what then?—could they 
keep Ministers and the friends of Ministers in their places? No such thing. 


| Therefore, my good worthy Sir Robert Inglis, do not let us talk any more nonsense 


a beneficent light above, the ocean of life would stagnate; and zeal, devotion, elo- | 


quence, would become dead carcasses, collapsing and wasting on unprofitable sands. 
he vices of some men cause the virtues of others, as corruption is the parent of 
fertility. 
PETERBOROUGH AND LUDLOW IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

I was struck by the manly, calm, unassuming, military air, of a robust and 
fresh-coloured man, about seventy years of age, who stood before me with his eyes 
fixed downward on one spot. Being neither very shy, nor more disposed to balk 
my curiosity than my other propensities, I bowed to him respectfully, and ex- 
pressed my persuasion that whoever was interred there, merited the sympathies of 
the nation. 

“ Young gentleman,” answered he mildly, “ you donot know, apparently, whose 

ones have Jain here ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir,” I replied; “ but probably many men’s in many ages: for, 
whatever may be the respect which, in this place above others, is paid to the de- 
Ceased, it will not insure to their Lones an undisturbed and permanent station.” 


together. Our time is valuable; we have not too much left. 

Inglis. Whatever, by God’s Providence, we may still look forward to, let us de- 
vote to his service, repressing to the utmost of our power all attempts to aid or 
comfort a false and most impure religion. 

Duke. A bargain! we will; that is, you and I. Let us enter into a compact, 
this very hour, never to worship the Lingam in word or deed. We will neither bow 
down to it nor worship it, nor do anything in word or deed which may point to 
such a conclusion. 1 promise, furthermore, to use all my interest with her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, that they will immediately send a despatch to Lord Ellenborough, 
ordering him not to set up the gates again ina temple which has ceased to exist 
for many centuries; but that, as the gates have been carried about a thousand 
miles, and as we have lost about as many men (to say nothing of field-pieces) in 
conveying them back, his Excellency do issue another proclamation, empowering 
six of the Generals and six of the Supreme Council, to leave India forthwith, bear- 
ing with them, to show the devotion both of Mahometans and Hindoos to her Ma- 
jesty, a tooth-pick-case and twelve tooth-picks, made therefrom, for the use of her 
Majesty and her successors. a ° ° Megs # 

nglis. 1 would only beg of your Grace that you prevail on Ministers to 
hesitate before— PP 

Duke. 1 never tell any man to hesitate. Right or wrong, to hesitate is im- 
becility. How the deuce can aman fall while he is going on? If Peel stops 


| suddenly, the Whigs will run in and cut his brush off. 


Inglis. God forbid! : 

Duke. They don’t mind what God forbids, not they. A man is never Le 
mired till he stops; and the rider who looks back has never a firm seat. e 
must cast our eyes not at all behind nor too much before, but steadily just where 
we are. Politicians are neither lovers nor penitents. I see, Sir Robert Inglis, 
you are in haste. I wi!l lay before Peel, and the rest of them, all your sug- 
gestions. In the mean time, be a little patient; Juggernauth is not coming down 
St. James's Street. 
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M‘KENNEY’S MEMOIRS ON THE RED INDIANS AND 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Unper the elder, and it would seem by all accounts the better age of the 


American Government, the trade with the Indians was a state affair, in | 


which private persons were not forbidden to engage, but in which they 
encountered numerous obstacles. The object of the Government was 
doubtless political, and aimed at establishing relations with the different 
tribes, so as by the influence and power of a central authority to check 
border raids and Indian wars, as well as to arrange them when they 
did occur. The plan appears to have been carried out with a consi- 
derate liberality. The supply of goods at the different stations was 
large and well adapted to the Indian wants; no profit was sought for 
in the transaction, and the sale of spirits was strictly forbidden. This 
Government trade appears to have been abolished lately by the rampant 
Democracy, under the plea of monopoly ; but in its vigour, Mr. M*Kenney 
was appointed Superintendent, (in 1816,) and subsequently (in 1824) he 
rose to be chief of the Indian bureau. This post he held till 1830; when 


know by what title to address the honourable Member from Virginia’: thes 
pausing awhile, with his finger beside his nose, he said—‘I have it, Sir—] have 
it—it shall be '—looking Mr. Randolph full in the face— the right honourable 
descendant of her Majesty Queen Pocahontas !’ 

“ The entire countenance of Mr. Randolph changed instantly; and from a look 
of mingled aversion and contempt to a smile the most compliisant and gracious 
The storm-cloud was dissipated, and the rainbow seemed to reflect all its hues 


| upon his countenance, in one glow of heart-felt reconciliation; when he bowed 


| without him; but he was in constant danger. 


he was dismissed by General Jackson, on the new principle of making a | 


clean sweep in the offices, by which he signalized his advent to the Presi- 
dentship. Mr. M‘Kenney has since that time been lecturing on the origin 
and history of the Red Indians, (about which subjects nobody can know 
much,) and on the injustice with which they have ever been treated by 


party to power under Jackson. 

The second part of the two-volumed book before us contains a report 
of these lectures: the first part consists of Mr. M‘Kenney’s official ex- 
periences ; and, done upon an unselected chronological basis, it is rather 
of a miscellaneous cast: the author's appointments—the state in which he 
found affairs in the oftice—his own good management—his different jour- 
neyings and adventures among the Indians—stories of his own treatment 
by the Jackson Government, accompanied by an expos of various jobs, 


and an account of the frauds by which and the cruelties with which the | 


Indians were expelled from their lands, by the general Government, yield- 
ing to the influences of the States. 

Strange as it may seem, one of the last things acquired by the mind is 
the power of generalizing details into a whole, seeing things as they 
really are, and so describing them—using words as a medium to accurate - 
ly reflect ideas, but holding them as nothing in themselves. 
of generalization belongs to education : the vulgar rarely have it,p—as any 


one may ascertain by listening to the endless and useless details of their | 


stories. The other faculty of seeing things as they are, and naturally 
describing them, is connected with the power of generalization, but is 
rarer. It is in fact the last acquirement of the classic in literature and 
the gentleman in life, and is never attained in either without much prac- 
tice or experience. So far as we have had means of judging, the native 
American mind has not yet reached this stage of cultivation. Among the 
best of the home-bred there is something unreal ; a want of completeness 
and character in the ideas, and a verbosity or turgidity of style, which in 
the mass degenerates into a weak dilution of details and a straining pomp 
of words. From these defects Mr. M‘Kenney is not altogether free; but 
he has less of the pomp than of the details, save where he thinks it 
necessary to be fine. Considered as a memoir, a political exposé, or a 
series of sketches and adventures, the book is of slender value in a 
literary sense ; but it is not useless. It draws, not very fully but clearly 


| then,’ after a pause, he said, ‘ the office will not suit me.’ 


The power | 


enough as far as it goes, a contrast between the old American system and | 
the new, very much in favour of the former: it certainly exhibits, and | 


with the particularity of an eye-witness, several shameful jobs amongst 


the patriots of Washington, exceedingly after the fashion of Warren : 
pa -httig,/ nt | his bosom a roll which was fastened round his neck by a bit of deer-skin, began to 


Hastings : it also displays the unprincipled conduct of the Government 
towards the Red Indians, though this was perhaps enforced upon them by 
State influence rather than the Federal wish : and there are many anecdotes 
and stories of the Red Indians, that have interest if not novelty. 
lectures are much inferior to the memoirs. Their chief interest, indeed, 
arises from their scattered anecdotes, and their proposal to preserve the 


The | 


lives and lands of the tribes now forcibly removed and settled West of the | 


Mississippi, by erecting their district into a Territory, with power to be- 
come a State on the same terms as other States. 

As the two volumes are bound in one, we shall not mark the works 
whence the extracts are taken; but they will chiefly come from the 
Memoirs. Here is a story of the effect of a burning-glass upon the Red 
Indians ;_ to which the Honourable Charles Murray is probably indebted 
for a similar scene in his Prairie Bird,—though the fact is better ma- 
naged in the reality than in the fiction. 

“ An old Indian seated near me took out of his pouch a bit of spunk, and 
flint and steel, and began to strike fire to light his pipe. I direeted the inter- 

r to tell him he need not be at that trouble —that [ would bring down fire 
the sun, and light his pipe with that. He looked at me a while, and shook 
his head, as much as to say, ‘ Nonsense!’ I rose and went to him, drawing from 
my pocket a sun-glass, and carefully concealing it from his view, drew through 
it the focal rays, and told him to smoke. He did so; when the tobacco being 
ignited, and the smoke from it filling his mouth, he first looked at me, then at 

é sun, then at his pipe, with eyes that danced in their sockets with amazement 
and awe.” 

We have met the earlier part of this anecdote of the celebrated 
Randolph of Virginia before ; but the latter part is new, and a singular 
example of the influence of honours upon Republicanism. 

“ ] was present in the hall of the House of Representatives at Washington 
during an exciting debate, on the one side of which was Mr. Randolph, and on 
the other Mr. Jackson of Virginia. Mr. Randolph had spoken, when Mr. Jack- 
son rose in reply. He had not proceeded far, when, having occasion to refer to 
some part of Mr. Randolph’s speech, he addressed him as ‘ my friend from Vir- 
ginia.’ He had scarcely given utterance to the word ‘friend’ when Mr. Randolph 
sprang to his feet, and, throwing his lustrous eyes first on Mr. Jackson and then 
on the Speaker, keeping his arm extended meantime, and his long, bony finger 
pointing at Mr. Jackson, said, in that peculiar voice of his— Mr. Speaker, I am 
not that gentleman's friend, Sir; I have never been his friend, Sir; nor do 1 ever 
mean to be his friend, Sir! "—when he took his seat. 

“Mr. Jackson, meantime, keeping his position on the floor, looking first upon 
Mr. Randolph, and then at the Speaker, replied—* Mr. Speaker, I am at a loss to 





the Whites, especially since the accession of the extreme Democratical | the one that hung over my desk, * 


| most courteously, giving evidence, that of all the honours he had ever coveted, 


that of having descended froin that Heaven-inspired woman was the one he most 
highly prized.” 

Mr. M‘Kenney was not dismissed from the Indian burean at once, on 
account of the remonstrances of the Secretary of War, who could not do 
The following scene of 
place-hunting at the Capitol occurred soon after he had been to the Pre- 
sident to free himself from some ridiculous party charges; and General 
Jackson had expressed himself satisfied. The “ Kickapoo Ambassador” 
was a sobriquet given to our author by General Dutf Green of the 
Telegraph. 

“ ‘The next morning, I believe it was, or if not the next some morning not far 
off, a Mr. R—b—s—n, a very worthy gentlemanly fellow, and well known to me 
came into my office. ° You are busy, Colonel ? he said, as he entered, ‘ No, Sir, 
not very,’ I replied; ‘come in; I have learned to write and talk too at the same 
time. Come in; sit down; I am glad to see you.’ Looking round the office, the 
entire walls of which I had covered with portraits of Indians, he asked, pointing 
Vio is that?’ *‘ Red Jacket, I answered, 
* And that?’ ‘ Shin-guab-O'Wassin,’ I replied. And so he continued, till, paus- 
ing a moment, he asked, ‘ And which is the Kickapoo Ambassador?’ ‘ Oh, Sir, 
I answered, rising, ‘ he has the honour of standing before you in propria per- 
sona. * Come, come, Mac,’ said he, a little put out; ‘and have you really no 
Indian here called the Kickapoo Ambassador?” * None, I assure you, except my- 
self; and that is the title by which I have been honoured, aud which, believe me, 
I cherish with becoming pride and a corresponding pleasure.’ * Excuse me, Co- 
lonel; I really was honest in supposing that a chief was among your collection 
of paintings, so called.’ He then asked, ‘Who wrote the treaties with the In- 
dians, and gave instructions to commissions, and in general carried on the cor- 
respondence of the office?’ ‘ These are within the circle of my duties, the whole 
being under a general supervision of the Secretary of War, I answered. ‘Well, 

] ‘What office?’ I asked. 
‘ This, he replied: ‘General Jackson told me, this morning, it was at my service; 
but, before seeing the Secretary of War, I thought I would come and have a little 
chat with you first.’ 

“] rose trom my chair, saying, ‘ Take it, my dear Sir, take it. 
Damocles has been hanging over my head long enough.’ ‘ No,’ said h 
the sort of place for me. I prefer an auditor's office, where forms are established 

These confessions of a rain-maker, whom Mr. M‘Kenney bribed to un- 
fold his secret, indicate a readiness that a European mountebank might 
envy : had he really possessed a meteor stone, he might have been thought 
a dupe to his art. 

“ He stood upagain, and looked, and listened; and then seating himself, began. 
‘Long time ago, I was lying in the shade of a tree, on the side of a valley. 
There had been no rain for a long time; the tongues of the horses, and cattle, and 
dogs, all being out of their mouths, and they panted for some water. I was 
thirsty; everybody was dry. The leaves were all parched up, and the sun was 
hot. I was sorry; when, looking up, the Great Spirit snapped his eyes, and fire 
flew out of them in streams all over the heavens. He spoke, and the earth shook, 
Just as the fire streamed from the eyes of the Great Spirit, I saw a pine-tree, that 
stood on the other side of the valley, torn all to pieces by the fire. The bark and 
limbs flew all round, when all was still. Then the Great Spirit spoke to me, and 
said, Go to that pine-tree, and dig down to the root where the earth is stirred up, 
and you will find what split the tree. Take it, wrap it carefully up, and wear it 
next your body; and when the earth shall become dry again, and the horses and 
cattle suffer for water, go out on some hill-top, and ask me, and I will make it 
rain. I have obeyed the Great Spirit; and ever since, when I ask him, he makes 
it rain.’ 

“T asked to see this thunderbolt that had shivered the pine-tree. He rose 
upon his feet again, and, looking well around him, sat down, and drawing from 
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unwrap the folds. These were of every sort of thing; a piece of old blanket, then 
one of calico, another of cotton; laying each piece as he removed it carefully on 
his knee. At last, and after taking off as many folds as were once employed to 
encase an Egyptian mummy, he came to one that was made of deer-skin, which, 
being unwound, he took out the thunderbolt, and, holding it with great care be- 
tween his finger and thumb, said, ‘ This is it!’ I took it, and examined it with 
an expression of great interest, telling him it certainly was a wonderful revelation 
and a great sight: then handing it back to him, he carefully wrapped it up again 
with the same wrappers, and put it back in his bosom. 

“ The reader is no doubt curious to know what this talismanie charm, this 
Well, it was nothing more nor less than that part of a glass 





thunderbolt, was. 








stopper that fills the mouth of a decanter, the upper or flat part having been 
broken off.” 
JENYNS’S OBSERVATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Mr. JENyYNs appears to be one of those active, observing, and recording 
men, that form the commissariat of science; collecting the materials 
from which more theoretical, and it may sometimes happen more philoso- 
phical minds, frame an hypothesis, generalize a view, or deduce a prin- 
ciple. The qualities and labours of this class vary, from the mere 
drudge, whose mind runs upon the dry arithmetic of measurements 
and similar tangible “ facts,” to the earnest and truthful observer of 
nature, who feels her charms if he cannot extract her poetry. Such was 
Gilbert White, and such in a lesser degree is the Reverend Leonard 
Jenyns. : 

In fact, these Observations in Natural History originated in the 
author's admiration of White’s Natural History of Selborne ;  theit 
nucleus having been formed as illustrative notes to a new edition of that 
work which Mr. Jenyns was preparing. The stock of matter accumu 
lated was, however, too much to use as mere addenda, and first gave 
rise to the idea of this publication. Then the “ Naturalist’s Calendar” 
of White seemed to Mr Jenyns deficient in several particulars, and he 
considered one might be formed upon a more exact and methodical plan. 
He also thought that he was competent to give some advice on Habits of 
Observing to the country resident, who might wish to avail himself of his 
opportunities, an¢ acquire a relish for nature whilst he accumulated facts 
for his own use or the advance of science. 

In some sense, therefore, the book may be considered a species of coms 
panion to White's Selborne ; and, to speak of its formal divisions, and 
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in the order of their occurrence, it consists of three parts. The first is 


the essay on the Habit of Observing, which contains a good deal of judi- | 


cious advice to the reader, both as to his manner of proceeding to study 


nature and as to the uses to which his studies may be turned; though the | 


style occasionally smacks of the spiritual rather than of the literary di- 
rector. The second part is the largest and most popular; and contains 
the Observations in Natural History, classed under the heads of quadru- 
peds, birds, reptiles, fishes, and the lesser tribes of animantia. The third 
part is an essay on the importance of forming a calendar of periodic 
phenomena in natural history,—a statistical table of } dates and 
events kept yearly, and the extremes deduced from a series of years. 
The uses to which these collections may be turned, and the principles on 
which the observations should be made and recorded, form the subject 
of the text; which is followed by an example in Mr, Jenyns’s own 


calendar. 

The Observations are various both in character and extent ; sometimes 
embracing a single fact, of a small and to general readers an unimportant 
kind, sometimes handling a particular subject, and well illustrating it by 
anecdotes. On the whole, however, the special predominates ; which will 
render the book more attractive to those who open it with a purpose than 
to those who read for mere amusement. We give some examples of this 


latter kind of reading. 
RISING AND MOVEMENT OF ANIMALS. 

The most common occurrences, and such as are brought under our eyes every 
day, sometimes escape the notice of inobservant persons. A farmer, who had 
lived all his life among stock, was not aware, till I drew his attention to the fact, 
that horses and oxen rise from the ground differently. There is a slight difierence 
in their mode of lying down; the horse not generally remaining so long wpon his 
knees as the ox, before bringing the rest of his frame to the ground. But in get- 
ting up, the horse invariably rises first upon his fore-iegs, before rising upon his 
hind. The ox, on the contrary, rises first upon the hind, and often remains upon 
his knees some few seconds until his hind-legs are straighten These difi 

robably prevail throughout the twe Cuvierian groups of Pachydermata and Ru- 
minantia, to which the horse and ox respectively belong. The elephant and rhi- 
noceros both rise first upon their fore -legs, like the horse; so does the pig: the 
sheep, goat, and deer, in this respect, are like the ox. 

The horse, in trotting or walking, lifts his feet off the ground in a certain order: 
first he raises the off fore, t! the near hind, then the near fore, and lastly the 
off hind. The appearance, as is well kuown, is that of the two legs which are 
diagonally opposite being raised nearly simultaneously; but the two on the same 
side following one another at a moderate interval, the hind one advancing first. 
The elephant, as many observers have noticed, appears, ia walking, to move the 
two legs on the same side at the same time; and it has oceasionally been thought 
that the order in which the legs are raised from the ground is different from that 
in the horse. But, upon close watching, it will be seen that this order is in all 
cases the same; the only difference consisting in the length of the intervals be- 
tween taking the feet successively up. In the elephant, the interval between rais- 
ing each hind-foot and the fore immediately in advance of it is very short, and it 
becomes relatively shorter as the pace increases. When the animal walks very 
slowly, the legs appear to move Just as in the horse; the interval in the two 
cases being the same. The same may be observed in the rhinoceros; though I 
have had no opportunity of noticing this animal moving fast, so as to say whether 
it then resembles the elephant in the appearance of the legs or not. 
whether it walks fast or leisurely, appears to move the two legs on the same side 
together, as in the elephant. 

A HEDGENHOG’S REPAST. 

Oct. 28th, 1828.—Hedgehogs are still about, and on the alert for food. I fell 
in with one today in my walks, in a sheltered part of the garden, which I was 
enabled to watch unobserved, and which afforded me an opportnity of seeing a 
little into their habits and mode of feeding. It was creeping upand down a grass 
walk, apparently in busy search for worms. It carried its snout very low, insinuat- 
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sit with his eyes gravely fixed on the instrument, and its head on one side in an 
attitude of attention; when, suddenly spreading his wings, he would alight on the 
keys, and making a dart at the performer's fingers with its beak, would continue 
hopping about, as if pleased with the execution. 

PUGNACITY OF THE ROBIN. 

The pugnacious disposition of the redbreast towards its own kind, as well as 
towards other birds, is well known. Mr. Selby sends me the following remarkable 
anecdote, showing to what an extent their passion will sometimes carry them, and 
how completely they are lost to all rowed ere of danger while under its in- 
fluence. A redbreast lad for some time taken up its abode in a hot-house, from 
which it had egress at pleasure. One day, when the gardener was in the house, 
another redbreast found his way in; but he had no sooner made his appearance 
than he was furiously attacked by the usual tenant, and soon showed that he had 
the worst of the combat: so severely was he treated, that he was taken up by the 
gardener, and held in his hand, where he lay struggling and pauting for breath. 
The victor, however, was not thus to be deterred from further wreaking his ven- 
geance upon the intruder. He boldly flew and alighted upon the hand of the 


| gardener: and forthwith procet ded to peck the head of his victim, and buffet him 


| like the “ free lances 


ing it among the roots of the herbage, and snuffiug about under the dead leaves 


which lay about. After a time, it commenced scratching at a particular spot, to 
which it seemed directed by the scent, and drew out a very large worm from just 
beneath the surface of the ground. This it immediately began to devour, taking 
it into the mouth by one extremity, and gradually eating its way to the other; an 
operation which lasted some time, and was attended by an incessant action of the 
teeth, which grated one upon another with a peculiar noise. After the worm was 
all gone, as I thought, I was surprised to see the whole put out of the mouth again ; 
and, from the appearance of the cast, I was led to believe that it had been only 
subjected to the action of the teeth for the purpose of being bruised, and squeez- 
ing out the soft internal parts of the body, which alone were eaten in the first in- 
Stance: the skin itself, however, was shortly retaken into the mouth, and the 
whole clean devoured. , 
MATERNAL INSTINCT AND JEALOUSY. 

It is curious to observe what slight deviations from the course which Nature 
has prescribed for each species of animal are sometimes sufficient to modify and 
even entirely overrule their instincts; at least in the case of domesticated ani- 
mals, these instinets are liable to be much perverted. My cat has a kitten nearly 
full-grown, to which she frequently brings mice, offering them with evident 
symptoms of complacency, and sitting quietly by while the kitten devours them. 
Yet, when the family are at meals, the old cat, who has been accustomed to be fed 
from the table, is exceedingly jealous when the kitten approaches her at such 
times: she is apprehensive lest the attentions of the party should be diverted from 
herself to the kitten; and if the latter attempt to take any of the food which she 
conceives intended for herself, she growls, and flies at her offspring in the most 
Savage manner. This has nothing to do with any feelings of hunger; for she is 
often manitestly hungry when she has caught a mouse, but which, notwithstand- 
ing, she gives up to the kitten. 

BIRDS 

Birds which are silent during the winter, as most are, appear to acquire their 
hotes in the spring by degrees. At first their song is very weak and unpertect ; 
and to hear them labouring at it, and only managing to cet a part out, conveys 
the idea of some physical impediment, which for a while they are unable to sur- 
mount. As the teinperature of the season advances, their system receives a corre- 
Sponding stimulus, and their song becomes louder and more lengthened. ‘This 
may be particul arly noticed in the chaft and those birds whose song is 
generally made up of a . IL have also observed it in the 
ring-dove, whose cooing note with us, it » height of the summer, is invariably 
repeated five times to con plete the usual call: but in January and February, when 
these birds are only induced, perhaps by s just to try their powers, I 

ve sometimes heard them as if obliged to top after the second or third coo. 

Birds also appear to lose their s: ng in the same gradual way in which they first 
acquire it. This has been often remarked in the ease of the cuckoo, which 
towards the end of June is sometimes only master of the first syllable of its call. 


AN OWL OF TASTE. 
One of the most striking peculiarities in this tame owl is said to have been its 
ondness for music. : 


It would often come into the drawingroom of an evening, on 
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in such a manner that he would soon have put him hors de combat, had not the 
gardener carried him out, and turned him off at some distance from the building. 
WILSON'S ATION OF MILL’S BRITISH INDIA, 
As we inferred on the appearance of the first volume, Professor Wilson has 
been unable to include this Continuation in his proposed limits of two vol- 
umes, and another, at least, will Le requisite to bring down the narrative 
to the last renewal of the charter, The entire subject of the second volume 
before us is the government of the Marquis of Hastings ; embracing six 
leading subjects. 1. The Nepaulese war; in which our enemies were the 
Gorkhas, of “small stature,” who did such good service during the late 
Scinde campaign, and whose valour in Nepaul, aided by over-cau- 
tion on the part of some commanders and rashness on that of others, 
threw a seeming doubt upon the issue of the contest till General Ochter- 
lony fully carried out the plans of Lord Hastings, and made the war offen- 
sive instead of defensive. 2. Various transactions in the island of Ceylon; 
which, after sundry disputes on a small scale, ended in the conquest of 
the country. 3. The war of the Pindarries ; a set of freehooters not un- 
"or mercenary troops of Europe during the dark 
ages ; and who, when not engaged in the frequent wars of India, plun- 
dered such territories as were readily exposed to their incursions, The 
determination of Lord Hastings to revenge an excursion into the British 
territories by condignly punishing these banditti gave rise to—4, The 
last Mahratta war; which ended in the subjection of a once potent 
confederacy to the condition of a protected state. 5. A variety of mis- 


CONTINI 


| cellaneous transactions that took place during and after the Mahratta war ; 


The giraffe, | 


chiefly involving disj,utes and arrangements with petty princes with whom 
the extension of our power had brought us into contact, or with the 
pirates of Cutch and the Persian Gulf, or with the “ protected ” states, 
6. The internal administration and policy of Lord Hastings ; mostly in- 
volving finance, and the improvements in the judicatory system, though 
educational and religious matters are not left unnoticed, 

The execution of all these subjects resembles that of the first volume; 
generally over-done, sometimes under-done. The character of the history 
is too much like that of a series of gazettes, or reports, where everything 
is told upon the same scale, without regard to its relative importance to- 
wards the whole, and still less with respect to its inherent character. 
Hence, if the reader happens to have any acquaintance with the original 
narratives of the more striking events, he will feel that they might have 
been told with more dramatic and picturesque effect. The military and 
political results, indeed, are there, though in somewhat of an abstract 
form ; but the traits of men, especially in their personal capacities as dis- 
tinguished from the “ officer” or “ official,” are sunk. Those who have 


| read the narratives of the Nepaulese and Kandian wars will recognize 


| and empressement which the subject admits if it does not require. 


Professor Wilson’s account as an able précis: but on the other hand, 
they will miss many striking traits of personal character, and public 
incidents that almost take of themselves a dramatic form, The story, 
indeed, is told, but somewhat coldly, or at least without the vivacity 
Such 
is the account of the manceuvre of Ochterlony by which he put himself in 


| a position to end the war: it is well described, but not in a graphic or 


picturesque manner ; though it is one of those occasions on which the 
historian might rise to imaginative and forceful eloquence without overs 
stepping the modesty of nature. 

“ The Chiria-ghati pass, in addition toits own difficulties, was defended by sue- 
cessive tiers of strong stockades, and could not have been forced by an attack in 
front without disproportionate loss. After some delay, another access to the 
mountains was discovered, and which, although difficult and dangerous, was un- 
defended. It was, in fact, little better than a dark and deep ravine, between lofty 
and precipitous banks clothed with trees, whose intermingling branches over head 
excluded the light of day. The General, leaving the Fourth Brigade on the ground 
and his tents standing, marched at night on the 14th of February, with the Third 
Brigade, and wound his way slowly and laboriously up the pass, almost in single file; 
Sir David Ochterlony marching on foot at the head of the Kighty-seventh Regiment, 
” After proceeding some distance, the troops emerged into 





leading the column. 


} more open but broken ground, whence they again entered into a water-course: 


this led to the foot of a steep acc livity, about three hundred feet high, up which 
the advance clambered with the assistance of the projecting bough» and rocks. 

“It was eight in the morning before the advance reached the summit, and nine 
at night before the rear-guard ascended; the day being spent in getting up the 
remainder of the men, with a couple of field-pieces. The troops marched five 
miles from the topof the pass before they found a supply of water; when the bri- 
gade halted, while the pioneers were busily employed in rendering the ascent 
practicable for laden cattle, and stores, and ammunition; which was the work of 
three days. On the 4th, the General moved to Hetaunda, on the bank of the 
Rapti; where he was joined by the Fourth Brigade, which had mounted the hills by 
the Chiria-chati pass; from the stockades of which the Gorkhas retired when 
they found that the po-ition had been turned.” 

On the other hand, subordinate or collateral events, often without any 
characteristic circumstances, are narrated with the same level but sus 
tained and painstaking composition ; till, what with remoteness of the per 
sons and interest, and what with the crowding of the collateral upon the 
principal, the entire picture is lost sight of, or to be found in Mr, Wilson’s 
It is as if a person were taken over the by-ways 











summary winding up. 


the shoulder of oxe of the children; and, on hearing the tones of the piano, would | as well as the main road to reach his journey’s end. 
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Some of the miscellaneous transactions are better done, from the very 
circumstance of being too small to permit much expansion ; and are, 
therefore, narrated with comparative breadth and rapidity. In a critical 
view, the story of Rao Barmalji, the ruler of Cutch, is of this cha- 
racter: in a moral aspect, it has considerable interest, as exhibiting in a 
very marked manner the impossibility of civilization and barbarisin ex- 
isting together upon terms of nominal equality, especially when any sort 
of responsibility is thrown upon the civilized power. Not only will 
everything be looked at from two points of view, but the barbarian, 
even if he conducts himself submissively towards his protector, will so 
exercise his power towards his own subjects as to render interference an 
imperative moral duty, and bring on disputes and dissatisfaction, if they 
do not spring out of the nature of the first agreement, which a necessity 
of his own creating and no action of the civilized power had led the bar- 
barian ruler to adopt. This was the case with Rao Barmalji, who had 
been rescued from a state of difficulty by the British power, and was of 
course ready to sign any terms, and might feel them at the moment as 
really advantageous, though he repented him of them as soon as they were 
enforced. 








MUSIC. 
THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
Last week we gave some account of the earlier part of this festival, which 
included its most remarkable feature, the performance of Mendelssolin’s /li- 
jah. The Thursday morning, as usual, was devoted to The Messiah; and, as 
usual also, that oratorio was by far the most attractive. The hall was lite- 





rally crowded to overflowing; for several hundred persons who had pur- 
chased tickets could not find places, and were obliged to keep their admis- 
sions for the following day. There is something very striking in the uni- 
versal reverence with which The Messiah is regarded in England. People 
of all descriptions flock in crowds to its performance, and listen to it, not 
merely with the pleasure derived from a work of art, but with the solemnity 
and awe belonging to an act of devotion. These effects seem to be pro- 
duced not only by the unparalleled greatness of the subject, but by its 
treatment; by the sustained grandeur of the music, its exquisite beauty, 
and, above all, its plainness and simplicity, which carry it hoine to the 
understanding as well as the feelings of the most unlearned among its 
hearers. <A performance of The Messiah cannot fail in this country. Ata 
provincial music meeting every performer—every chorus-singer—knows it 
by heart; and in that respect the artisans, weavers, and factory-spinners, have 
absolutely the advantage of the more generally skilful performers of the Metro- 
polis. ‘There is some roughness—~and yet less than one might expect—in 
the singing of these country choristers; but they are so much in earnest and 
sing so evidently with all their hearts, that the life and warmth of their 
expression make up for deficiency in refinement and polish. On this occa- 
sion, the choruses, though there had been no rehearsal, went with their 
usual vigour. Most of the solos were sung by persons from whom we have 
been accustomed to hear them. The opening recitative and air were given 
—probably for the last time—by Braham; who exhibited his unrivalled 
greatness of conception, and really much more power of voice and execu- 
tion than could have been expected. But it was greatness in decay; and, 
though it gives us pain to say it, we would rather preserve the memory of 
his past splendour than witness its wane. The two Misses Williams, who 
appeared for the first time, we believe, in this oratorio, sang “ He shall feed 
his flock,” and “ Come unto him,” and gained golden opinions by the beau- 
tiful simplicity of their style. 

The last morning performance, on Friday, was a miscellaneous selection 
of sacred music. There were several remarkable novelties; which, how- 
ever, did not produce the effect expected from them. The first was 
a Cantata by Moscheles, the Ninety-third Psalm; a well-constructed 
and musician-like work, but evidently written, invita Minerva, by a 
person who had ventured into a path to which he was unaccustomed, 
and who therefore moved timidly, and closely in the steps of his pre- 
decessors. Some musicians remarked that it contained a well-worked 
fugue; but it made no impression on anybody. Much was expected 
on this morning from the Italian singers. On two previous morn- | 
ings, in order to give them employment, two or three things were 
awkwardly tacked to the programme, after The Creation and £lijah, 
each of which ought to have stood entirely alone: but on this morning | 
their pieces formed a material part of the selection, Grisi, however, had | 
become so hoarse that she could not sing; and Mario, as if from sympathy, 
was so dull and flat that we could hardly recognize Stradella’s pathetic air, | 

| 





which he sang so beautifully at the Ancient Concerts. This air, by the 
way—“ Pieta, Signore”—was announced in the programme as the air by 
which Stradella melted the hearts of the two ruffians who had come to | 
murder him! How did the learned Committee ascertain that fact? Beet- | 
hoven’s Grand Mass in D was announced as a part of the morning's per- 
formance. ‘This was incorrect, as at least one-third of the Mass, including 
the whole of the “ Credo,” was left out. But what remained occupied 
three-quarters of an hour; and was much more than enough, considering 
the manner in which it was performed and its failure in producing an 
effect. Of the character of the work itself we had occasion to speak at the 
time of its performance by the Philharmonic Society: of its execution at 
Birmingham we may say, that if it was bad, it could not reasonably have | 
been expected otherwise. If the Philharmonic Society, with a compara- 
tively small and select instrumental and choral band were unable, in many 
places, to obtain precision and clearness, what could be hoped from the four 
hundred people assembled at a provincial festival, a large portion of whom 
knew nothing about it except by a scrambling rehearsal? The consequence 
was, that a great deal of it was mere noise and confusion; and the “ Hosan- 
na in excelsis,” in particular, was such a Dutch concert, that when, after 
the “ Benedictus,” it came to be repeated, the conductor wisely stopped, 
and the piece came to an abrupt termination. The audience must have 
been completely mystified, and have gone away fully impressed with the 
profundity of Beethoven's celebrated composition. 

There was another novelty this morning—a choral Hymn of Praise re- | 
cently composed by Spohr. It has been published in Germany with Eng- 
lish as well as German words; which shows that Spohr contemplated its | 
performance in this country, where his sacred works are already so highly | 
valued; and we understand that when the Birmingham Committee applied 
to him to know which of his compositions he would choose to have per- 
formed at the festival, this was the piece which he mentioned. It was 





carefully got up, well performed, and found by every competent judge to 
be worthy of the great master. But it came too late in the day, an the 
audience had been damped by a number of unsatisfactory experiments 
and certainly did not produce the effect it might have done. We hope 
however, to hear it under more favourable circumstances. The Hymn — 
immediately preceded by a performance on the organ by Dr. Gauntlet: q 
thing not calculated to put the audience in the most genial humour, How 
this gentleman came to be put forward so prominently, is difficult to com- 
prehend. Of all things, a great performance on the organ is that in which 
mediocrity is the “ most tolerable and not to be endured.” If anybod 
played the organ on this occasion, it ought surely to have been Mendelssoh> 
the greatest organ-player living: if he declined playing because he declared 
himself unable to grapple with the enormous weight of the keys, who else 
could succeed better? With such a mechanical difliculty, facility and neat- 
ness of execution were hardly to be expected; but Dr. Gauntlett spoiled a 
beautiful air of Handel by a vulgarity of style almost inconceivable, and 
converted a fugue of Sebastian Bach into a stunning complication of noises, 
The organ itself, bating this great fault, is a most superb instrument; but 
its immense power demands the most discreet handling, and the manner jn 
which it was frequently played had the effect of absolutely drowning the 
whole orchestra and chorus. ‘ 

The two evening concerts were very good. The music was well chosen 
for the occasion; consisting, without any absolute novelty, of the best and 
most successful pieces of the London season. Grisi and Mario delighted 
the provincials with favourite opera songs and duets. In this they were 
admirably aided by Miss Bassano; who, with a charming contralto voice 
has turned her Italian education to excellent account; having acquired a 
really Italian style, without affectation or exaggeration. At one of these 
concerts, Mendelssohn’s music of the Fairies in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream was performed, in the same manner as at the Philharmonic; the 
two Misses Williams singing the solo parts. On the first evening, 
Moscheles played his famous “ Recollections of Ireland”; and on 
the second, (along with Mendelssohn,) his “ Hommage & Handel”; producing 
in the minds of those who heard him a vivid recollection of the days when 
he was par excellence the pianist of Europe. Mr. Moscheles has by this 
time, we believe, taken his final leave of England as a residence,—making 
in our musical world a blank not to be soon filled up; for among his other 
good qualities, we ought never to forget the manner in which he con- 
stantly identified himself with English art and the great interest he took in 
its success. As the conductor of a musical festival he was not entirely in 
his element: in Handel's music, especially, he was defective in that tra- 
ditional knowledge which can be acquired only by long experience; and 
he consequently betrayed a want of the self-reliance and coolness necessary 
for the command of a great tuneful host. 

This festival has been one of the best and most successful that have 
occurred within our remembrance. Its success has been greatly owing to 
the presence of Mendelssohn, and the production of his new oratorio; but, 
independently of that, its arrangements have indicated an increase of 
taste and judgment on the part of its managers. The receipts are stated to 
have been nearly 12,000/.; of which not less than 5,000 will be applied 








BIRTHS. 

On the 2Iist August, in Caledonia Place, the Lady of the Rev. Sir Christopher R, 
Lighton, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Castle Bellingham, the Lady of Sir Alan E. Bellingham, Rart., of a son. 

On the 24th, at Ashley Villa, Ashley Road, the Lady of Captain Henry Stroud, R.N., 
of a daughter, 

On the 26th, at Horwood House, the Lady of the Rev. W. H. Carwithen, Rector of 
Challacombe, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Bodlondeb House, Conway, Carnarvonshire, the Lady of Henry L, 
Gaskell, Esq., of a son. 

On the 27th, at Birmington Hall, Derbyshire, Mrs. William Coke, of a son. 

On the 27th, the Lady of John Yate Lee, Esq., of Fulwood Park, near Liverpool, of 
a son. 

On the 29th, at Mulgrave Castle, near Whitby, the Countess of Mulgrave, of a son, 

On the 30th, at Parsonstown, the Lady of Colonel Hogg, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Callander, the Lady of the Hon, D. Robertson, of Jamacia, of a son. 

On the 3lst, in New Street, Spring Gardens, the Lady Mary Hoare, of a daughter. 

On the 31st, at Cartside House, the Lady of William Houstoun, Esq. of a son and heir. 

On the 3d September, in Eaton Square, the Lady of Major-General Caulfield, C.B., 
of a daughter. 

Lately, at Harewood House, near Leeds, the Lady Elizabeth Lascelles, of a son and 


| heir, 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 27th August, at Lindridge, Samuel John Heathcote, Esq., second son of the 
Rev. T. Heathcote, of Shaw Hill House, Wiltshire, to Mary Sidney Smith, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Christopher Sidney Smith. 

On the 27th, at Silverton, Devon, Lieutenant and Adjutant Charies Bentley, of her 
Majesty's Fifty-first Regiment, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the Rey. Charles Tripp, 
D.D., Rector of Silverton, 

On the 27th, at Stillington, Ralph Creyke, Esq., of Rawcliffe Hall, and of Marton, 
Yorkshire, to Louisa Frances, second daughter of Colonel Croft, of Stillingten Hall, in 
the same county. 

On the 29th, at the Abbey Church, the Hon. Charles A. W. H. Noel Hill, youngest 
son of the Right Hon. and Rev. the Lord Berwick of Attingham, Shropshire, to Cathe- 
rine Mary, eldest danghter of Charles Marsh Adams, Esq., of the Abbey, Shrewsbury. 

On the 3lst, at Wilton Church, near Taunton, Lieutenant-Colonel Elliott, of Edin- 
burgh, to Mary, daughter of the late J. S. Patton, Esq., of the Friary, Lichfield. 

On the 3st, at Tinnis, Selkirkshire, James Samuel, Esq., Civil Engineer, London, to 
Margaret Lydia, second daughter of the late James Hogg, Esq., of Altrive Lake, Au- 
thor of the “ Queen’s Wake,” &c. 

On the Ist September, at St. Mary’s Church, Leamington, William Rivett Carnac, 
Esq., second son of the late Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart., of Brook Cliff, Hants, to 
Mary Anstruthey, third daughter of the Rev. Percival 8. Wilkinson, of Mount Oswald, 
Durham. 

On the Ist, at Cheltenham, the Rev. R. Hayman Whiteway, M.A., youngest son of 
the late Samuel Whiteway, Esq., of Oakford, Kingsteignton, Devonshire, to Sarah Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Spedding, late Fourth Light Dragoons. 

On the Ist, at Greenlaw House, the Rev. John Wilson, D.D., Bombay, to Isabella, 
second daughter of the late James Dennistoun, Esq., of Dennistoun. At the same time, 
William Gillespie Mitchell, Esq., of Carwood, to Jessic, youngest daughter of the late 
James Dennistoun, Esq., of Dennistoun. 

On the 2d, at Denton Park, Yorkshire, the Lord John Hay, C.B., to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Donak! Cameron, of Lochiel. 

On the 3d, at St. James’s Church, the Viscount Stopford, son of the Earl of Courtown, 
to the Hon. Elizabeth Frances Milles, second daughter of Lord Sondes. 

DEATHS. 

On the 22d August, at Albemarie Villa, Stoke, Devonport, Henry Maingay, Esq.» 
Commander, R.N. 

On the 29th, in Baker Street, Portman Square, Elizabeth, Wife of John St. Leger, 
Esq., and daughter of Sir John Dashwood King, Bart ; in her 49th year. 

On the 30th, at Blackadder, Sir Robert Preston, Bart., of Valley Field and Lutton, 
and of Sydney Place, Bath; in his 90th year. 

On the 30th, in Edinburgh, James Jollie, Esq., W. S.; in his 9lst year. a 

On the 30th, at Stokesley, Yorkshire, Margaret, Kelict of the late John Haviside, 


| Esq. ; in her 90th year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


nance, Aug. 26.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Major-Gen. J. W. Tobin 

Bt ny ~~ Lord Bloomfield, dec. ; Major-Gen. R. 8. Brough to be 
Col.-Commandant, vice Wulff, dec. 
Apmiatty, Aug. 26.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. A. S. 8. Walsh to be 
Capt. vice Capt. G. Holling sworth, dec.; Sec. Lieut. W. M. Mansell ot First Lieut. 


vice Walsh, promoted. 


= 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 1 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Goodman and Spoor, Northampton, tailors— Summers and Co. Horncastle, Lincoln- 
shire, coach- builders—Arthur and Co. Skinner Street, Bishopsgate Street, oil-ware- 
housemen—Simith and Parkinson, Barnesley, linen-manufacturers—J. and 8. Smith, 
March, Cambridgeshire, coal-imerchants—Atharley and Nicklin, Manchester, bricklayers 
— Fell and Co. Wolverhampton, brass-founders— Ford and Co. Derby, chemists , as far 

as regards W. Ford and T. Sansom—Law and Harrison, Birkenhead, booksellers — 
Turton and Co. Kirkheaton, fancy-manufacturers—Neil and Co. Bread Street, linen- 
merchants—Fisher and Co. and F ‘isher and Robinson, Merton, leather-japauners—Bed- 
doe and Co. New York, commission-agents—Wilson and Midworth, Newark-upon- 
Trent, brass-founders—M‘Adam and Co. Manchester—Porter and Co. Dunston, Dur- 
ham, anchor-manufacturers—Sallows and Son, Colchester, wine-merchants—Reed and 


Co. carpenters. 














BANKRUPTS. 

BaRkeER, James, Sheffield, joiner, to surrender Sept. 11, Oct. 16: solicitors, Mr. Moss, 
Sergeant's Inn; Mr. Rayner or Mr. Broadbent, Sheffield; official assignee, Mr. Free- 
man, Leeds. 

CxomrpTon, Ricnarp, and Co. Shrigley, Cheshire, brickmakers, Sept. 14, Oct. 7: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard; Mr. Grimsditch, Macclesfield; Mr. 
Baker, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

GILL, James, Liverpool, wine-merchant, Sept. 16, Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. Vincent 
and Sherwood, Temple; Mr. Atkinson, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, 
Liverpool. 4 ; 

Pours, Georce Enstonr, Birmingham, japanner, Sept. 10, Oct. 6: solicitors, 
Messrs. Austen and Co. Gray’s Inn, Mr. Roberts, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Prryruencn, JONATHAN, Wrexham, Denbighshire, grocer, Sept. 14, Oct. 6: solicitors, 
Messrs. Pocock and Marston, Norfolk Street; Mr. Cunnah, Chester ; official assignee, 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Russet junior, Jabez, Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire, builder, Sept. 9, Oct. 9: solicitor, 
Mr. Church, Spital Square ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Yates, THoMAs, Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-manufacturer, Sept. 11, Oct. 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Rushton and Amnistead, Bolton-le- 
Moors ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 22, Thomas, Liverpool, merchant—Sept. 22, Delamain, Liverpool, merchant— 
Sept. 25, Thomas, Bristol, winc-imerchant—Sept. 24, Innes, Cheltenham, ironmonger— 
Oct. 9, Hand, Molleston, Pembrokeshire, coal-merchant, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 24, David, Newbridge, Glamorganshire, draper—Sept. 24, Bensley, Woking, 
printer—Sept. 23, Bates, Manchester, stock-broker—Sept. 23, Leadbeater, Manchester, 
merchant— Sept. 23, Read, Manchester, cigar-dealer—Sept. 24, Seatou, Frickley-cum- 
Clayton, Yorkshire, farmer—Sept. 24, Ball, Cheadle, linendraper--Sept. 23, Cook, 
Gainsborough, surgeon —Sept. 23, Lilly, Hull, timber-merchant—sSept. 23, Wilson, Hull, 
merchant— Sept. 22, Carne and ‘Telo, Liverpool, merchauts--Sept. 29, Broad, Stourport, 
maltster. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before September 22. 

Perry, Brighton, draper—-Brock, Chester, innkeeper—G. H. and G. C. Green, Barge 
Yard, Bucklersbury, stationers —Nicholls, Liverpool, commission-merchant. 

DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND. 

Marsden, Brynmawr, Brecknockshire, linendraper; first diy. of 2s. 4d, Oct, 14, or 

any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Iutton, Bristol. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTKATIONS. 

Cuomar, G. D., Glasgow and Dunoon, merchant, Sept. 7, 28. 

Dayspae, J., Alva, Stirlingshire, machine-maker, Sept. 7, 28. 

Femina, L., Edinburgh, toubacconist, Sept. 10, Oct. 1. 

OswaLp, W., Ladysuuick, Clackmannanshire, lime-burner, Sept. 5, 26. 


























Friday, Sept. 4. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Ball and Vo. Barwell, Cambridgeshire, merchants—Haistead and Co. Colne, Lanca- 
shire, manufacturers of mousselines de laine ; as far as regards J. Lord—Scowcroft and 
Co. and Rothwell and Co. Manchester, colliers; as far as regards P. Rothwell—E. and 
J. Gouldar, Gloucester, watchmakers—N. and T. Greenhalgh, Sharples, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners—iee and Co. Liverpool, tea-dealers—H. and W. Tilbury, Cleveland 
Mews, St. Marylebone, brass-manufacturers—Beesicy and Horridge, Liverpool, printers 
—R. and W. J. Hobson, Derby, printers—Morris and Co. Abercarne, Monmouthshire, 
tin-plate-manufacturers ; as tar as regards J. Morris—Warbrick and Sim, Liverpool, 
builders—Collinge and Ashworth, Rochdale, cotton-spinners—J. and J. Cockill, Kirk- 
stall, Yorkshire, coach-proprictors—P. and J. Walder, _W isborough Green, Sussex, 
farmers—Davis and Watkins, Liverpool, oil-refiners—S E. 8. Holsworth, 
Charles Street, Soho Square, dealers in child-bed linen —Walker and Smith, Aberdeen, 
land-surveyors— Raby and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, china figure-manufacturers ; as far 
as regards R. Cartwright—H nbottom and Baker, Piccadilly, milliners—Brownhbill 
and Nash, Salford, brewers—-Lerew and Tickel, Upper Norton Street, Fitzroy Square, 
surgeons—Chantrell and Boyes, Leeds, stock-brokers. 

BANKRUPTS. 
sishopsgate Street Without, victualler, to surrender Sept. 
Queen Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. 

















Barser, ROBERT FRANCIs, 
M, Oct. 20: solicitor, Mr. llussey, 
Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Fist, Josern, and Co. Birstal, 
tors, Messrs. Gregory a’ d Co. Bedford Row; 
Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

HAL, Javes, Leeds, chemist, Sept. 16, Oct. 7 
Chancery Lave ; Mr. Shackleton, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Lake, WitLiam, Lenticli, Sussex, grocer, Sept. 14, Oct. 9; solicitors, Messrs. 
Rickard and Walker, Lincoln’s Inn Fields , Mr. Burnett, Brighton; official assiguee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basins hall Street. 

Lewis, Groack, Wrexham, Denbighshire, apothecary, Sept. 14, Oct. 5: solicitors, 
Mr. Philpot, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury; Mr. Hughes, Wrexham ; Messrs. 
Evans and Son ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Mortimer, Joun, Bradiord, Yorkshire, woolstapler, Sept. 
Mr. Clarke, Chaucery Lane; Messrs. Tilley and Watson, Bradford ; 
official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds, 

Watnwaicut, Tuomas, Barnsley, Yorkshire, surgeon, Sept. 
Mr. Wilkinson, Lincoln’s Inn Fie lds; Mr. Marshall, Barusley 
ONcial assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 


Oct. 6: solici- 
Mr. Courtenay, 


Yorkshire, cotton-spinners, Sept. 15, 
Mr. Wavell, Halifax ; 


sulicitors, Messrs. Sudlow and Co. 


16, Oct. 7; solicitors, 
Mr. Bond, Leeds ; 





16, Oct. 7: solicitors, 
Mr. Cariss, Leeds ; 





DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 28, Barker, Cambridge, banker—sept. 25, Ratcliffe, Shefficld, fender-manufac- 
turer—Sept. 25, Hartop, Wath-upon-De are, Yorkshire, iron-master—Sept. 26, Parker, 
Sheffield, spade and shovel manulacturer Sept. 26, Hargreaves, Kildwick, Yorkshire, 
Worsted-spinne r 





CERTIFICATES 
shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Northampton, lcather-sellers—Oct. 7, Illingworth and 


To be granted, uniess cause be 

Oct. 3, Caswell and Tind ul, 
Co. Bradford, worstedespiuners. 
To be granted uiless cause be shown to the contrat ‘yon or before Sept. 25. 

Rolfe, Great Marlborough Street, tailor Philps, Bristol, wholesale stationer—Young, 
Louth, chemist —W illiams, Llanrwst, Denbighshire, apothecary—Edwards, Birming- 
ham, iron-founder-- Evans, Ilaywood Lodge, Herefordshire, cattle-dealer—Jolliffe, 
Westbury-upon- rym, Gloucestershire, chemist—Wolion, Halsted, Essex, ironmonger 
—Wihnot, Lenten, Nottinghamshire, couch-proprietor— Waterhouse and Sutton, Mau- 
chester, calico-printers Smith, Liverpool, grocer—Ross, Gracechurch Street,; banker 
—Davis, Pall Mall, dentist. 











SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Linlithgow, tanner, Sept. 9, 29. 
Sgow, agent, Sept, 9, 30, 


CALLENDE Rm, 
Suusoyx, C., 














PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 




































































(Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday ! Tresediay | Weines. Thurs. | Priday. 
ew | ee 
8 per CentConsols.... ....... es 96) 96) 96, 
Ditto for Account . .. . 96 96, 96 D 
3 per Cents west oe ci 96 96 96 96 
34 per Cents. eee ont 9 96: oS. 
Long Annuities opacese 10 log 103 10; 10¢ 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent . 208 208; 2083 209 209; 210 
India Stock, 10$........ —_ — — 250% 259 259 
Exchequer Bills, léd. per diem 20 pm | 18 21 21 21 17 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent ...... — ! 26pm.} —— — — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official a daring the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama annnpeinedt coccce Sp. C Massachusetts (Sterli ing). --5 p.Ct. —_— 
Austrian ..... ° 5 — —— || Mexican 5b — 263 
“4 8 «‘— _:- 
2— — t— — 
bt — 89 t— -—— 
Buenos age ° 6 — 43 ‘6 — 86 
Chilian ... t— _ Ohio eecccces re i = 
Danish .... 3a — || Pe nnsylvania St eetseasces 5— = 
Bonet h avon 12Guilders) .. 23—- 698 =| Peruvian t= —— 
ii- 95 Portuguese - — 
t— — Ditto — ss 
5t— — Russian. . . — j1llh ex 
5 — — Spanish .... . - 27 
Illinois . bt — — | Ditto .. ° - 39) 
Kentucky . = — || Ditto (Passive) ..... cece 6 
Louisiana (Ster! . ——s | Ditto (Deferre: 4) cee cence oe 7 
ate aaa -t— _—f Venezuela Active .. .... eres 42 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwavs— Banxs— 
Birmingham and Gloucester .... 128 Australasian ....... ° 22 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 70 British North Ame rican . 42% 
see stern Counties... ..... ee 23 Colonial ...... — 
‘eat North of England * 230 Commercial of ondon eeccees a 
Free Western. ee . ‘ ling London and Westminster .. .. — 
Lancaster and ( ‘arlisle. os 64 London Joint Stock In 
London and Brighton ... | 63 National of Ireland —_—_ 
London and Blackwall . ee Bex.d National Provincial .. —— 
London and Greenwich o. a6 8 Provincial of Lreland 43 
London and North-western...... 206 Union of Australia oe —_ 
London and Croydon. eoeeree 23ex.d Union of London ......6..40 — 
London and York ..... ° 23 MiNEs— 
Manchester and Birmingham ae 78 Bolanos ...... ...++ ° — 
Manchester and Leeds .... .... | 116 Brazilian Imperial . sno — 
Midland. .. oe -5esceceee | 140 Ditto (St. John Del Key) ceeces —_ 
North British ..............05+ ‘ 383 Cobre Copper .. 6 ...ceee vee _ 
Souta-castern and Dover ...... 43 MisceLtanbous 
South-western ......... eeseses T2ex.d Australian Agric ultural .. —_ 
York and North Midland ..... .. 98 Canada . —— 
Docks— General Steam _ 
East and West India . ... -...+. M1 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 7 
London .......+ + il¢ Royal Mail Steam ............ 5 
St. Katherine .. told | | South Australian oxanspuctes oe ——_ 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant » the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap 32, for the week cnding 
m Saturday the 29th day of Aug. 1546 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....46.-.200+00++ £29,875,890 Government Debt ...... .... £11,615,100 
Other Securities ..... eee 2,956,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . + 138,199 102 














Silver Bullion ........6005 « 2,676,768 
£28,875,890 £26 875,890 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprictors’Capital .......... oe 553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 
Mess cece ves ° - 9,554,370 | eluding Dead WeightAnnuity i610, 00 798 
Public Deposits* _ e000 7,142,212 Other Securities . seoce cee 19,306,457 
Other Deposits .. 9,161 868 Notes .... ° 9 449,760 
Seven Dayand other Bills . 885 6 Gold and Silver Coin . escoesece 490,178 
£35,297430 | £35,297,130 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 


Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 





BULLION. 





















Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard.. £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £93 0 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, ekapeceeny 317 5 Iron, British Bars.... 910 @.. 0 0 0 
New Dollars . - 04 % | Lead, Kritish Pig ° " 4 o.. 000 
Silver in Bars, Standara ose oo -e 0 © 6 BB FT Steel, English ...... o.. 000 
—— — Lane, Sept. 4 

. & 

Wheat,R.New! satosé AD Satoto | Maple..... fotos? | Oats, Feed. 23 to24 
5i—56 | Barley as -. 46-48) Vine 24—25 

Malting . 52—51 | Poland. 27—28 

JO nee Malt, Ord.. 36 — 38 | Fine. 26—29 

Fine esses € Fine. .... id. «++ 38—40 Potato .. 30—31 
Super.New 56—53 | Peas, Hog .. 38—40 | Harrow ... 38—40 | Fine. 31—32 

AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. bu TY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Per Qr. ( _— ria!) of England and W ~"r } For the present Week. 

Wheat ....46s.11d,. | Rye......... 308. Wheat . « los. Od, | Rye 43.0€ 
Barley. ... 27 5 Beans .... .. 39 ’ Barley 40 Beans 10 
Oats.. ....23 5 | Peas ....... 36 6 Oats ... 5.0065 1 6 Peas cesses 4 0 


Weekly Averages for the Weck ending Aug. 29. 
Wheat, 47s ulate 1d —Oats, 238. 0d.—Rye, 315. 10d.—Licans, 394.9d.—Peas, 34s. 64, 


HOPS. | POTATOES 
Kent Pockets ...... ++ 1005. to 120s, | York Reds .........0005+ perton 0Os.to 0s, 
Choice ditto ...... .« -» « 10 — WT Scotch Keds... . «...+ coeeee o-— 0 
Sussex Pockets........ . «+. 90 — 105 Devons... ee o— 
Fine ditto.. - o— 0 Kent and Essex xW hites . - O— 0 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMiIrarieco. 


HAY AND ) STRAW. 


CoumBERLAND. Whrrrncmarst, 

















Hay, Good..... es 7T5s.to Sts 60s. to 80s. . -s+ 808,to Bde, 
Inferior ......--.+. 55 — 7 O — O races -. O— 0 
SOW «6 weeee - O— 0 GO — Th nee ceeceee 50 — 72 
Clover .....+. ec-erces-0 OB a= 300 65 — 1i0 ° 100 — 120 
WheatStraw ... ... ... 33 — 35. 3 30 — 2 .... o 8 — 32 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made......... persack 46s.to 49s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 6d. per dos. 
Heconds....-6-- sees + sevens 43 — 46 Carlow, 4/. lis. to 4/. 18s. per owt. 
Essex ands uifolk. on board ship 40 — 43 Racon, Irish.. ..........perewt. 506.— 70s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... . 37 — 40 Cheese, Cheshire . ee “1 78 
Kran. ++ sper quarter o=— 0 Derby Plain 
Pollard, fine o-— 0 Hams, York. ......065 cencswees 





Bread, bd to sd. the Alb. loaf. Exes, Frene h, per 120, * 5s. 3d to 6s. 9d. 


HUTCH EKS’' MEAT. 














Neworts ann Leapennate.* Smirurie.o.* Heap or Carria at 
sd s. d. s. d. ade «4 SMiTerieeD 
pet 26to3 4t03 8 .... 3 Gtos tod 4] Friday. Monday. 
3 4—310—4 4 «6... 3 C—4 C— 4 10} Beasts 905. 3,57 
Veal... 3 4—310— 6... 3IO—4 4—410/ Sheep. 8,000. ;. 30,790 
Fork . 3 O—-4 0—5 O .... : o—4 6— . 0 | Calves. Pe, 158 
Lamb... 4 6—5 O0—0 0 ..... W—5 6— 0! Pigs... 261 neues 2.0 
* To sink the offal, can She 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES } eet 
Rape Oil . “03 ewt. £1 12s. 0d./ Tea, Bohea, fine, ort Os. 2d.to Os. 52 
Refined ......++++ - 113 © | Congou, fine.... . 5 —2 2 
Linseed Oil ..... oe ncees 1 4 9 | Souchong, ane... : ost 3 = + 
se ‘ake 600 »p | * In Bond— duty a per Ib. 
Linseed Oil-Cake per 1 00 ¢@ Bag in m 


Candies, per dozen, 5s. 0d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d per doz. discount) 7s. 64. 

Coals, Hetton..... ...+..+0+- 168, 94, 
TCS rc cecrcccces ooree 16s. 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 
Good Ordinary... ..... «-40s. to 466 
Muscorado, per ewt.. caus Ble, O84. 


Sugar, 
ve « 20s. Od. to 26s. 64, 


West Ludia Molasses 








862 


THE SPECTATOR. 





IN r 
RT-UNION OF LONDON— 
FREE EXHIBITION. — The WORKS of ART se- 
lected by the Prizcholders of the year 1846, exhibiting at 
the GALLERY of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk t, Pall Mall Kast, will be OPEN to the Public 
without Tickets, Pree, from the 7th to the 12th Serrevere, 
from 10 till 6 o'clock , and by Tickets, from 7 till 10 o’Clock on 
the Evenings of the 8th, 9th, 10th, and I1th. 
Groner Gonwiy, } 
Lewis Pocock, | 











Sccs. 
_2d September 1946. an. Gos 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk Street, 
Cheapside.- tablished by Act of Parliament, and un- 

der the Superir nee of the Corporation of London. 

Head esceaeadit >= » Rev. G. FP. W. Mortimer, D.D. of 

wen’s College, Oxford. 
wilt be REOPENED for the next term ‘ex 
tending to Christmas) Gn Tuespay, Serremeer 8. Persons de 
sirous of eutering their Sons as Pupils may obtain Prospec- 
tuses of the school, containing also particulars of the founda 
tion, scholarships, exhibitions to the Universities, and other 
advantages attached to it, together with Forms of Application 
for admission, at the Sceretary’s Office, between the hours of 
Ten and Four. Two of the Masters receive Boarders 


Thomas Brewer, Sceretary 
OANS ON DEBENTURES.—CHESTER 
and HOLYHEAD RAILWAY. The Directors of this 
Company continue to receive (under the powers of their 
act of Parliament, Tenders for Loans of Money on Security of 
Debentures, bea ‘st at the rate of 4) per cent por 
annum—the [ntere nalf-yearly, viz. 10th January 
and 10th July. Ten de rs stating amount and term of years for 
which it is proposed to be lent, to be addressed to the secre 

tary, 61, Moorgate Street, London 
By Order, Gronce Kivxe, Seerctary. 


IRKENHEAD DOCK COMMISSIONERS. 
—The Birkenhead Dock Commissioners are ready to re 
ceive LOANS of MONEY seriods of Five or Sever 
under the authority of Uieir Second Act of Parliament, 
8th May 1845, at the rate of Five per cent per annum. 

The Interest will be paid half-yearly, on the Ist January 
and Ist July, in London or elsewhere, as the parties lending 
may prefer. 

Sealed Tenders, stating the amount and term of Years for 
which the Mon: y is proposed to be lent, to be addressed to the 
Commissioners, endorsed“ Tender for Loans.’ 

ty order, Ricuarp Hinp, Sceretary 
Birkenhead, loch August 1846. 


TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 

CUTTA, vid BGYVT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con 
veyance for Vasscngers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam- Navigation Company book passengers and re 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the loth of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the ste and to secure passages, apply at the 
Company's Otfices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


TEAM to ITALY, FLORENCE, ROME, 
NAPLES, &c.— The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company beg to announce that their new Steam 
ship the “ Tiber,’ Captain Olive, built and fitted up ex 
pressly for the line, will start from Southampton, on Werpnes 
pay the 30th of September next, for Genoa, Leghorn, Civita 
Vecchia,and Naples; and thenceforward the Company will dc 
spatch a Steamer regularly on the 15th of every month to those 
Ports. Families travetling to Italy will find this route expe 












This SCHOOL 

































ears 





passed 





mers, 

















+ eet economical, and interesting. tes for first-class 
Servants, Horses, and Carriages, also for Goods 
may be had on application at the Company's 

Mary Axe, London, August 19th. 1846. 





NION BANK, CALCUTTA— 
ESTABLISHED 1 
Paid-up CAPITAL One Hundred 
or One Million Sterling 
President—John Storm, Esq. 
Vice-Dresident—W iiliam Patrick Grant, Esq. 
Bankers in I +—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, and Co 
The UNION i INK. until further notice, gives Inter 
the following rates on funds deposited by parties in E 
remitting thesame as itaccruesin the Bank's Bills Ex 
M ssrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, and Co. of London, 
sed rates of the da 
ithdrawable at Three Months’ Noticc, 





acs of Rupees, 



















On ry unds 
Cent per Annum. 


Four per 





On Funds withdrawable at Six Months’ Notice, Five per 
Cent per Annum. 
On Funds withdrawable at Twelve Months’ Notice, Six per 


Cent per Annum 
Sums of Ten Thousand Rupees and upwards deposited for 
longer periods than Twelve Months certain, will be made the 
subject of Special Agreement. } 
The UNION BANK undertakes the realization of Court of 
Directors’ Bills On the Bengal Government, and return of the 
amount in its own Hillis of Exchange at the published rates of 
the day, on Messrs. Glyn, Hatlifax, Mills, and Co. of London, 
free of all cx 
By orde 
Caleutta, 


A REPRESENTATIVE 

GOVERNMENT, neither too 
Aristocratic 

Proposed—That the entire surface of Great Britain and Ire 
land be divided into Municipal Districts, each in extent ac 
cording to population and other local circumstances; but that 
no Municipal District exceed in area one hundred square 
miles or thereabouts. Thateach Municipal District be govern- 
ed by a Council for local purposes, and that the Members 
thereof be elected by the inhabitants as hereby specified, viz., 
That every male inhabitant in the District of sane mind and 
of legal age, not being at the time a prisoner accused of felony, 
or under sentence of punishment from having been found 
guilty of some crime, be entitled to vote, and hy ballot, for 
Members of the Municipal Council. That the aforesaid free- 
men of the municipality should cach have a number of votes 
in proportion to his annual income, rated upon his property, 


















1 on. 
of the Directors, I.€ 
‘th March 1846, 





STew arr, Sec. 


SYSTEM OF 


Democratic nor too 























| 














goetantion, trade, or calling, within the District, as follows, viz. | 
I under . 5. to have One Votes ; | 
"500 and under 1007 Two Vote. 
BOE. veccccsece 2001, Three Votes; 
Four Votes ; | 
. e Votes; | 
POR cnsvecave MEBBR. scccses Six Votes; 





and 80 on upon the s , allowing one additional vote 
each time that the annual income of the elector be doubled 

That the said Municipal Council should, by a majority of its 
entire body, elect annually by open voting a Representative or 
Representative $, numerically proportionate to the population 
of the District with that of other Districts in the County, to 
serve as Members in a County Parliament. That the said 
County Parliament (elected to administer the a rs of the 
County) should by a majority of its entire body,elect annually 
by open voting a Representative or Representatives numeri- | 
cally proportionate to the population of the County with that | 
of other Counties in Great Britain and Ireland, to serve as | 
Members in the Imperial Parliament. | 

That no Member of a Municipal Council, or of a County 
Parliament, or of the Imperial I ment, be elected to serve 
for a longer period than one ye but that he may be re 
elected at the discretion of t the 0 electors. 














MIL ITARY © « oI LONIZATION. 
Proposed—That non-commissioned officers and soldiersafter 
three years service in a British Colony, be discharged if they 
demand it, as soon as their vacancies be filled up by recruits 
from home. That the wives and children of non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers haye free passage to British 
Colonies. 


Office of Ordnance, 24th August 1546. 


HE Principal Officers of her Majesty's 
, Ordnance do hereby GIVE NOTICE that they will SELL 
BY PUBLIC AUCTION at the Tower, on Tuorsoay, the 

| loth of Serrempern 1846, at 11 o'clock in the forenoe 
| SUNDRY LOTS of OLD STORES, consisting of G 
Clothing, Bedding, Theodolites, Fire Engine, Hose Pipe 
Bolts, Steel, Iron, Brass, Fire Wood, and various ot 
| cles ; the whole of which may be viewed at the Tower, Six 
Days previous to the Sale (Sunday excepted) from 10 tid 
o’Clock, upon application to the Principal Storekeeper’s Office 
at that place, where Catalogues of the Lots and Conditions 
of the Sale will be delivered to those persons who may apply 
for the same. By order of the Board, 
G. Burier, 







for the Seeretary. 


Rass acs CONTRACTS. 
) Oftice of Ordnance 7th Angust 1846. 

| The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordnance do hereby 
GIVE NOTICE, that TENDERS WILL BE RECEIVED by 
the sever Masters in Great Britain, on or before 
Weonespay the SerrTemMeBer next, 












sons as 





may be willing to enter into Contracts fo lermentioned 
Services for a period of Three Years from the ist October 
| {846, to the 56th September 1819 
| LAMP-LIGHTING (Where the Lamps are Lizhted 


with Oil, 
SWEEVING CHIMNIES RY MACH 
STRAW, AND ASHES AND VPIRIVY-SoOll Where 
deposited with the Ashes 
EMVTYING PRIVIES, 








WASHING AND REPAIRING BEDDING 
Printed Forms of Tenders and every requisite Information 
may be obtained on application to the respective Barrack 


Masters, between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock each day, 
Sundays excepted, date above mentioned, after 
which no proposal will be received, nor will any Tender be 
considered that is not made on the printed Porm, to be fur 
nished by the Barrack Masters 
Persons proposing to Tender for any of the 
mentioned, must make the Barrack Masters acquaintec 
their names and places of abode, and furnish any infort 
| that may be calied for by them as to the eligibility 
parties tendering to perform the Contract or Contracts 
is tu be clearly understood that the Board of Ordnance reserve 
to themecives the power of acc rejecting all or any 
of the Tenders, without assigning ason or entering into 
any correspondence on the subject 
By order of the Board, 








Services above 
with 








ting « 


any r 





R. Byuam, Soe 


YON’ fRACTS for SALT BEEF and PORK. 
3 Department of the Comptroller for Victualling 
and Transport Services, Somerset Place, 
Aucust 3, 1846 
The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lore High 
Admiral of the United ! 1of Great Britain and Ircland 











| do hereby give notice, n Tnenspay the 2th Surreusrr 
NE\T, at One o'Clock, they will be ready to treat ith such 
rsons as may be willing to CONTRACT for the supply of a 
quantity of 
SALT AT, 
of the cure of the United Kin m, equal to 12,000 Navy 
tierces of Beef, and 18,000 Navy tierces of Pork, (in separate 


tenders,) all to be cured in the « 
ships reserving to themselves t 
are opene |, of contracting 
part there pp y 
for any pa 
Two-thire tis of the Beef to be deliver 
remainder in barrels; and a quantity 
tierces, (and for which separate ten 
delivered in casks, containing lulbs. each ; and of 
maining quantity of Pork three-fourths to t 
tierces, and the remaining one-fourth in 
Majesty's Vicetualling Stores at I pifor 
} mouth, and Haulbowline, in s p 
| after be direeted, and within the 


uing season ; their Lord 
power, when the tenders 
either for the whole, or for such 
as they may deem fit, or of not cont ig 





ed in tierces, and the 
of Pork equal to 25 





lers are to be mac 








, Portsmou i, 
portions 
follow ng yp riods— 





j BEEF—Two-thirds, sist March 
| One-third, & » bef t) Vist May { - 
|} PORK—One-third \ a ae ae ‘4 ™ 
Two-thirds, Ist May 
and to be paid for by bills payable at sight, but not during the 
fir-t period of delivery for any quantities beyond thos 


soecified. 

The conditions of the contract may be scen at this office, or 
by applying to the Agent for the Victualling at Cork, or to 
the Collectors of her Majesty's Customs at Limerick, Belfast, 
Waterford, and Newry, or the Secretary of the v 
General at Dublin, or to the Resident Agent for Transports 
at Leith 

Notender for a less quantity than shall be equal to 300 
tierces of Beef, or to 300 tierees of Pork, except for the Pork 
to be delivered in casks containing 100 pounds cach,) will be 
admitted 

No endex 
treaty, nor 





Postma. 





received 


will be 


ifter One o' Cl 

ced unk party atter 
son on his duly author in writing; and it is to be 
expressly understood that the teaders must co tain a separate 
p for the — a separate price forthe Po k ; and that 
every tender must also specify the pric figures and 
words at length, or ithe tende 


k on the day of 


s, or some per 





ss the 









s both in 
s will be rejected 








Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of a e Ad 
miral id bear in the left-har wher of the the 
words ** r for Salt Meat, “Comy roller fo Vietual 
ling’; and must also be delivered at Somerset Via i 


a letter sicned by t 
ome bound with the person render ’ 
equal to 25/7. per cent on the amount of the contract, for the 
due performance of the sam 


© responsi! 











YOWLAND’S ODONTO, OR PEARL! 
DENTIFRICE ; a White Powder for the Teeth, n- | 
pounded of the choicest and most recherché ingredients « 





Orien al Herbal. It eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, 
imparting the most pure and pear!-like 
sweetmess and perfume to the breath. Seurvy is by its moans 
eradicated from the gums, and a healthy action and redness 
are produced ; so that the teeth (if loose) are endered 
firm in Its truly efficient and fragrant sro 
matic pr obtained its selection by the Court and 
Royal I aunily of Great Britain, and the Sovereigns and No- | 
bility throughout Europe, while the general mand for it | 
at once announces the favour in which t is universally held 
Price 2s. Od. per box. Cavrion.—To protect the public from 
Fraud, the Government Stamp, with“ A Rowland and Son, 
20,Hatton Garden,” engraved thereon, is affixed on cach box 
by Chemists and Perfumers 


Sold by them, and 
See tavony cad som DISHL COVERS.—A. B. 
SAVORY and SONS, M 

rnhill, London, 
ae ce in their 


whiteness, and gives 



























remiths, 14 
id, submit for 


nufacturing Silve 
l 








opposite the Bank of Eng 


plate-rooms many patterns of SILVER- | 
PLATED DISH COVERS, of Shetticld Manufecture, from 11 | 
to 20 guineas the set, viz— } 
Tue Uxsaipce Parrean Tne Montrose Parrerny. | 
lated Size. £. s. d.| Plated Size. £. s. d. 
1 Dish Cover, 20in. 513 6]| 1 Dish Cover,20in. 5 17 0 
1 Dish Cover, iS in. 4 7 6] 1 Dish Cover, !6in. 414 6 | 
2 Dish Covers, Min. 5 12 o| 2 Dish Covers, idin. 6 6 0 | 
Per Set.... £1513 0 Per Set.... £1617 6 | 


The above have silver handles and mountings, 
shiclds for engraving the crest or coat of arms 
rent, Ulustrated by drawing and containing every 
mation relative to the purcl » of silver or Sheftield plate, | 
may be had on application, or will be sent into the country, | 
free of postage, in answer to a paid letter. 


and silver | 
A price cur 
“ 








| HAS 





——__.. 
| PRITISH ASSOCIATION FoR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. The SIXTE 
MEETING of the British Association for the Adv eat 

of Science will commence, in SOUTHAMP’ TON, 
Moana, the 10th of Srere MBR 1846 tomer 


Joun Tavtor, P.R.S. General Tre 
. a asure 
2, Duke Street, Adelphi, Loudon. a 


y eh) 
ICE, ITALY.—MONTHLY and sic K 
NURSE. Mrs. MOY, Monthly and Sick Nurse, fy m the 
Lritish Lying-in Hospital, London, with ample testimonials of 
competency and character, is re dy to form engag 
Ladies for the approaching season. Address, | 
Nice 


] OT WEATHER.—TRAVELLING —sgA. 


SIDE.—The REGISTERED PALETOT in 











ents with 
uste Re stante, 








London 





only at 22, Cornhill, opposite the Royal Exchange, and the 

chief Llama Cloth Ware 14, 1 ent St ect. Do not 

be deceived by a similarity of name o sced in the windows of 
} few petty shops > neighbourhood of the 





Patentees 
and Db. NICOLL, 114, Reg. 


and SON’S LIST of BE 
ing a full description of wei 


which hasers ar 
t suited to make 


ral oliss n ‘ a. 
j each Palet is star edt J ent St. 


DDING, 
ts, sizes, and prices, 
enabled to he lye the articles that are 
1 good t of ing Sent free by post, 















cation to their est the largest in London, 
ively for the manufac ul lding no bed. 
steads or other furniture boing kept).— Hs Son, Peather 





Dressers and Beddir 
Tottenham ¢ 


Manutac 
urt Road 


VAILWAY PORTABLE 


not occupying more room than 
fitted up with every necessary ma 


turers, 196, « 





e the Ch spel) 





WRITING-CA 
ordinary Blotting-¢ ase, 
al for writing, price a 


“~ 














to 8s. each. Travelling Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, Ladies 
Companions, Portfolios and Blotthug-! stands, Pearl 
nd Lvory ‘Tablets, XK Bibles and Prayers, in plain and ele 
gant bindings »-pla ni 2s. Gd.; 100 best 
cards, 2s. 6 Il the ream >. 
paper, from le of st tionery of 


the best qua 
facing Cau 


* AN ADVERTIS 


no's, 144, Strand, 
nd Is. the 100, 


HERE CAN 





EMENT 














CONVEY 1} fai idea of the excctlence of thig 
manufacture I in it show the saving in 
actual Money - In the ag gate this 
is over tifty p ue, with 130 illustrations, 
xives the patt very art A 
housekeey by aé 
WATSON, dl No 





terminus, it will 





VE Y's FISH SAUC! 


He: Y’ 
d Sow, havins 


1.—E. Lazenny 
1umeronus complaints from Families who 

vurluus imitations of their Harvey's 
that cach bottle of 





rs to observe 














the gonuit rt s the name of * Witurasm Lazener” 
vt in ad to the front label used so many years 
and sig woth Lazenby.” 

E.I x nd Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
o be p i with that peculiar care which has rendered it 


so justly ac las sauce for salmon 
&c., and is manufa 
Sance Warel« 


turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
ured only at their old-established Pish 

Ldwards Street, Portman Square 
THILST 


MESSRS. BETTS AND CO, 


tractic ually desi id the im 


se, 6, 





yutation of un- 











T rm created by the rumoured 

p ithe opolis of that feartul disease the Asiatic 
cholera iy deem onsistent witha due regard to the fee 
inge of the public ect attention to the subjoined testi 

monials as to the merits of their Patent Brandy This pure 

ad w me ‘ ap rit has long been in very eeneral use in the 

liospitals and Intirmaries in the Kingdom, 

ving of especial notice at the pres time, from 

ficacy in arresting the ray ised by those 

is y prev it this» n of the year ind 

be procured in quantities net less than two gal 





m the Distillery, 
per bottle, fre 








n I tilers in every locality ; 

being secured by the M vtallte Capsules, which 
d Co. have : ight of making, and 
PATENT 





m i Is embossed ts “ DETTS'S 
BRANDY, 7, SMITHEIE B : 
EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 











* 58, Aldersgate Street 
* Your Drondy is f fror Lacid and astringent 
matter, which exists m nost of the Brandies im- 
ported from France signed * Joun Thomas Coorrr, 
* To Mr. Bett * Lecturer on ¢ mistry.” 
——— * Lone Acre 
d do asscrt it with confidence, that 
s cannot be surpassed rd that your 
ite free from those acids which, 
v ntaminate tl foreign 
J t Howe 
( must to his Majesty.” 
8, Upper Gowe treet 
I » not ! . ry con’ n that it is fully 
as free from a injurious to hecith, and contaims as 





est varicties of 








* Gren nadier Guards I spital 
les of vour Patent Brandy I had an oppor 
toard of Office h sat at the 


“ The two sa 
pans of ia) 
Re 








rs wh 


ore 
Hosp ital la 


t Saturday Every Member of the 
ved of the Brat and have ordered that it 
ed “J. Hannison, 





tor the sick 





* Surg. Major. Grenadier Guards.” 


TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
in One Bottle.—This useful Aperient prepars 
an equally efficient and far more 


PUTLER’ 
DER, 


ides forming 











ugh that produced with the Common Seidliiz Pow 
sis in much less time, and with infinitely less trou- 
Toallay Fever or Thirst, a teaspoonful in water forms & 

most refreshing saline draught. B ing enclos d in a bottle, it 
will remain ’ ived by hum dity during the longest sea 
voyage oF kangen journey. Solid at i. the bottle, which is 
enckeneh? a case, and ; recompaniec a measure and spoon,) 









xo, Chemists, 4, Cheap- 


by the Peep ors 
nd may be obtain dotd. 
1s 


side, corner of St 
Sanorr, 150, 


zdom. * ‘ 
Tasteless Seidlitz Pow Jer, and to observe the Address 


eee (racp ‘cope 
\ SHOCKING SKIN DISEASE CURED 
4 by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Mr. Hi teh- 
a gentleman residing iu Arbour Square, Commer ial 
who has been several years in India, where, ibout 
seven years ago, he was almost suddenly covered with a dread- 
ful Skin Disease, resembling Lepra, since h urn to Europe 
has been to the most celebrated Waters in Germany, besides 
thout benefit, all other sorts of remedies, both at 
and abroad; at last he used Holloway’s Ointment and 
, Which quickly effected a perfect cure. Any pir nples, 
blotehes, or eruptions, on the in, even if of several years’ 
duration, might be eradicated by these fine medicines , which 
are sold by all dealers in Medicine, and at Professor Ho110- 
way's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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ird Edition, in small 8vo. RT Ni 
HE POEMS OF ROBERT NICOLL, 


late Editor of the “ Leeds Times "; with a Memoir 


of the Author. 
“ Unstained and pure, ¥. 
died Scotland’s sec nd Burns. 
YTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. | 
A New Edition (the Third) in 7 vols. Svo. to range | 
ther Historical Works in Gentlein n’s Libraries. 
a as. Also, the Stereotyped Edition, in 9 vols. 
st Svo. price 2/. 14s. 
This work has been twit e reviewed “ Quarterly 
Review,” (by Sir Walter Scott and Lord Mahon,) and 
pronounced “* rhe Sta und: ird History of Scotland,” 


In post 8vo. y of LE n Portrs ice 108. te?. 

GALLERY « LITERARY ‘PORTRAITS. 

By GeorGe GILFILLAN. Exhibiting the following 
distinguished writers— Jeffrey, Godwin, TH: zlitt, ital 
Shelley, Chalmers, © arlyle, De Quincey, Foster on; 
Irving, and the Prea hers of the day ; Lan a r, C 


Brougham, Coleridge, Emerson, wi rdsworth, P+ 
Lamb ; ¢ unningham, and the Rural Poe is: TMi tt, Ke iis, 


Macaulsy, Aird, Southey, Lockhart. 


at the age of twenty- thr 
Ebenezer Elli 


! 














“This is an eloquent book.”—Mr. De Quincey, in 
Tait’s Magazine for November ; where appear ie First 
of a Series of P apers by Mr. De Quincey on “ Gilfillan’s 


Gallery.’ 

HE EDINBURGH TALES, 
PART LX. Price SEVENPENCE. 

Contains Mrs. John tone’s last story, “ Nighean Ceard "; 
also “ The Elizabethines,” by Mrs. Gore ; “ Old Mas- 
ter Green,” by Miss Mittord ; and completes the Serics. 
THE EDINBURGH TALES may 1 be had com- 
plete in 19 Paris, price 7d. each ; including the whole of 
Mrs. Johustone’s Tales, inters; reed with some of the 
best Stories of the most eminent Writers of Fiction of our 









day. 

VOLUME IIL. which completes the Series, is now 
ready, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, is. 6d. It 
contains 12 Stories by Miss Mitford, Mrs. Gore, the Au- 
thor of “ Mount Sorel,” Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Ba 











Maurice O'Connell, Esq. M.P. and Mrs. Johnst« nd 
as much reading as 9 volumes of the usual Novel 

“A capital volume for light reading, worth a- 
dozen common fictions Spectator. 

“Mr stone is the Edgeworth of Scotland. If we 
knew higher praise we would bestow it, Dublin Review 

“For amusing reading of a popular kind we can de- 
sire none better or healthier.”— 4 

“ The second volume, like the first, shows great and 
varied talent. Mrs. Johnstene’s * Violet HMauiilton” Is 
admirable.” — Glesrow Constitutional, 





“ There is more both of amuser 


such a tale as * West Country Exclusives,’ than in a dozen | 


of the ordinary novels.” — Scots:ran. 
Second Edition, - a very comprehensive volume, of 7 
rice 10s, 
NDERSON’S “Gl IDE io THE HIGiH- 
LANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, includin 

ORKNEY and ZETLAND ; descriptive of their Scenery, 
Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural History ; with nu- 
merous Historical and Tradi Map, Tables 
of Distances, Notices « ‘ information for 
Tourists. 

The Jimes lately (ina Review of “ Seotland, its Faith 
and Features,’) declared “ Anderson's lands ” - 
comparably the best of 1 rn Guide-Bx« 

“ Their descriptions | 
of delineations taken on th 
“ Not an object of interest, trom the Mull of Cantyre 











ss all the freshness and truth 
pot and by familiar hands.’ 





the remote Zetland [siands, is left t Pree / rness 
Herald. 
In post 8vo. with a Portrait of B n, price ¢ 


I ENTHAMIAN is or Select Extracts fr m 


the Works of J ent Aa BenxraaM ; with an Outline of 
, 


h's Opinions on the Principal Subjects discuss 
Works. Edited by Joun ‘Hie Bur ON, Es 
“The selection is admirably mack .. “One le 


most delightiul single volumes in the languave. 
Examiner. 





P 
Lt pot CORRESPONDENCE, “DAVID 
4 1 by his Ne- 


HUME. From the Papers be i 
phew to the Royal Society Edinbu “t $ 
ginal Sources. By Joun iti LL Burton, Es 

Besides a large ( { ! 
Hume, this work contains i iries, Extr 
books, and other Original Papers ; ineludit 
the Authenticity . . ems 





Eminent Con 








Smollett, Montesar 1, D’Alemt 

“ This is a we ne book, and n 
stores of Biographical Literature.”— Eran: 

“So extensive a cl eof ma I 





ample Life of THume, and a fal: nd Jucdic 
S) ectator. 

“We rejoice to see the entire treasure (Hume's Let- 
ters) produced in a manner so highly creditable to all 
Cones rned.”’ — Literary Ga . 

“A work whic t at once take a high rank among 
the many v ti r 
class.” — Daily News, 

“ These volumes must ever hold a high rank in the his- 
tory of English phil i te 
a Wittiam Tarr, Printer and Publisher, Edinba ; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. London; CUMMING and 
FERGUsON, Dublin. 





Just published, i9th Edition, 2s. 6d. : free by post, 3s. fd 
HE SILENT F RIE ND on Moreen Det vility 
&e. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surg 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Pate 3 
This work should be read by all wh 
wish to enjoy life, for the truisms therein 
doubt." — Farmer's Jour ul 
The Corpiat Baan ef Oracas ™ isa stimulant and ren to 
{mall cases of constitutional or acquired del lity, whereby the 
whole system is r om red to a healthy state of organization 
Sold in botries, prise ils. and 33s. The Concentratep Dever 
Stve Essence for removing cutaneous er tions, Scurvy, 
fula, pimples on the face, &e Price its and 33s. per bo 
Perry's Perirvine Spreipn Pitis, price 2s. 9d., is. fd., and 
lls. per box,) for Inflamm ition, Irritation, &c. These Pills are 
free from mereury and other deleterious drugs, and may be 
taken without imterference with or lost of time from business, 
and can be relied upon in every instance. Messrs. Pruary and 
AAD consulted at their residence, 19, Berners Street, 
reet, daily fro: 8, s 
from 10 til! 13° y from 11 till 2, and 5 till on Sundays 


% 











fHlr. Fames’s slew Work. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price Il. 11s. 6d. 
HEIDELBERG: A Romance. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of “The Stepmother,” “The Smuggler,” “Arrah Neil,” &c. &e. 


London: Smrrn, Erprr, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





| Ney @lork on Natural hilosophy. 


Jast published, in two volumes foolscap octavo, with wocd-cuts, price 13s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


THe ) ra 1 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIC 
Part If. IMPONDERABLE BODIES 
by C. F. Prsener, Principal of the Royal Military C lexe, Dresden. Translated from the German, 
with Notes, by E. West. 
Voiume I. contains THE PHYSICS OF PONDERABLE BODIES, 7s. 6d. 

A cheap and useful translation of Peschel’s celebrated précis of the fact and principles of physical philosophy.”— 
Spectator. 


* We trace the hand of a master, who has placed before his readers in the most lucid order those branches of 
*. The work is a little encyclopedia of physical science, and we heartily re- 





science in their modern tmproved a 
commend it ax a work by which the ps ublic will benefit.”— Philosophical Magazine. 
Loudon: LonGman, Browx, Green, and LoNGMANS. 


NEW “vEnIwS LONDON PAPER. 


the 1st of Se} ite mber. 


ry % s ) R kK Y s | 
rE EX LESS, 

THE TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS of the “DAILY NEWS” has led to numerous inquiries, whether it 
might not be prac ticable to pUBtisu AN Eventna Eprriox, containing Reports of Prices and Proceedings 
in the different Markets on the day é publication. The Proprietors of the Darty News have resolved to 
comply with the wish of the Public; but, to prevent confusion, the paper will appear under a different name— 
that of “THE EXPRESS.” The . xPress will contain, in addition to the news in the Morning Paper, a 
Summary of the Home and Foreign lutelligence which may arrive on the day of publication. The Express 
will have the advantage of Foreign Expresses, Correspondence, and other costly characteristics of a Morning 
Jourral, But the full and carefully prepared Reports of the Money, Railway, Produce, Corn, Cattle, and other 
Markets, will be the inarking feature. 

The proprietors believe that every respectable news-agent will transmit the new Journal, on receiving a 
Dost-oflice order, at the rate of 19s, Gd. per quarter; but should any difficulty arise, all persons desirous of 
being supplied with the Exrress are requested to remit a Post-office order for that amount, — to Mr. 
Henry WALLBRIDGE, 90, Fleet Street, London, who will transfer it to a respectable London Age’ 

The Express will be publ ished every Afternoon, at Four o'clock, with the latest details of the "Markets 








of the day. 


In Twenty-one Volumes Quarto, 
Illustrated by Five Hundred and Six Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, with 
General Index of upwards of 68,000 References. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
THE 4a ( ( A 4 I . 
| SEVENTH EDITION, 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 

In paper, printing, and embellishment, as well as in the literary value of its contents, the work is aceom- 
modated to the improved tastes and advanced information of the times; and, 1 hether for the purpose of sys- 
tematic study or occasional reference, the Proprietors are satistied that the Seventh Edition of the Ency- 
cLor-eptaA Brrrannica will be found to be THE MOST VALUABLE ADDITION WHICH CAN BE MADE 
ro A MODERN LIBRARY. 

A recent writer in the “ Quarterly Review,” in abonetl r tothe preéminent value of this Encyclopedia, 
observes, that “ An Australian or New Zealand settle vho le oft his home with no other accor mplish ment but 

"that of being able to read, write, and count, mig at, t ith’ suc h a companion, begquile his long and weary voyage, 
and become a well-informed man befor e he reached his destination. 

“This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is 
being deluged with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany aud America, what hope is there for the science 
and literature of England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this ?"—Atheneum, 

* The EncycLtorpapia URrrannica is a rich storehouse of Knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country 
that have produced it. We know of nothing in any language approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of matter, 

or in excellency of arrangement.” —Atandard. 








Now completed, in two thick volumes, 8vo price 32. Iustr. - by Ma Ips, Engravings on Steel, and 
34 Engravings on Wood 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A, Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” &e. &e. 
ISTED BY  caaanaiae i HOLARS AND DIVINES, ERITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
AMERIC — hose us ure affixed to their respective contributions, 

s has hes » ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished coOperation ; 
kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount 

of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest of information, from every source, illustrating the 

Sucred Writings. Besides M ups and Engravings on Ste« ], the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, re- 

g Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 


ASS 





On no work of this cla 
nor has any publication of 








presenun 
whatever can be more clearly « displayed by rreroriAL than by written description, or by which the written 
text may be in any degree elucidated. 

“In the Cyclopedia befure us, we recognize the closeness of the connexion between the Scriptural and profane 


subjects of the ancient world; the learning and ability with which the one class is made to throw light upon the 

other; the industry with which obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind; the acute criticism 

which is made to bear on the most disputed forms and things of revelation; and the extraordinary illustration which 
the most recondite subjects receive at the hands of the contributors.”—-Atheaw@um., 

“It is not too much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and 

‘ work which can throw light on the criticism, interpretation, history, 


that it leaves nothing to be desired in such av 
md physical s ce of the Bible. It is beautifully printed, and is iustrated with fourteen 





eouraphy, archwology 
engravings of maps and views, besides more than five hundred well-executed wood-cuts of subjects calculated to elu- 
cidate the Holy Seriptures.”—Honne’s /» troduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, Ninth Edition, Vol. V., p. 437, 
! 
In a handsome volume folio, price 24. 16s. strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


‘| BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, WITH NUMEROUS 
ADDITIONAL MAPS. 
| The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of Geo; graphical Knowledge, and 
| whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison 
with any other work of its class. ; 
! The General Index—an additi on without which no Atlas can be deemed comple te—contains no fewer than 
| 57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the Number of the Map in which they will be found. 
‘ Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be unwieldy ; it has all that any one can require for ge- 
| neral use, and all the at could be introduced, without making it too bulky or too expensive, and 80 counterbalance its 
principal intention.”— Church of England Quarterly Review, 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; 
LonGMAN and Co.; Simpkin, MarsHauy, and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; and 
Hamitronx, Apams, and Co., London. 
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The New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, of 

R. MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 

NORTH ITALY and FLORENCE, is NOW REA- 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, 8vo. 6s 
ROGRESSION by ANTAGONISM: 
a Theory, involving Considerations touching the 
Present Position, Duties, and Destiny of Great Britain. 
By Lord Linpsar. 
JOuN Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


This day, the Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. 8ve. 15s. of _ 
R. WOLFF'S NARRATIVE OF HIS 
MISSION TO BOKHARA. 
London: Published for the Author, by Joun W. PARKER, 
West Strand. 
— RIPTION OF JE — 
In small 8vo. price 3s. 
HANDBOOK ROUND “JERUSALEM; 
or Companion to the Model, by the Rev. Joun 
BLACKBURN, M.A. Incumbent of Attereliffe. 
RIVINGTONS, St. Paul’s C hurchyard and Waterloo Place- 


DY. 





ew Edition, 8vo. 9s. clo 
DESCRIPTIV E TOUR IN ‘SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. Cuauncy Hare TownsuenD. With 
Twelve Illustrations in Lithography. 
__CHarMan and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo. cloth, 63. 
OT ES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORN- 
HILL TO GRAND CAIRO. By way of Lisbon, 
Athens, Constantinople, and Jerusalem. Performed in 
the St s of the F lar and Oriental Company. 
By Mr. M. A. TITMARsH. 





Also, by the same Author, 

THE IRISH SKET CH-BOOK. A New Edition, 2 vols. 

post 8vo. price I 4s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 

FOR RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 

Bound in roan with a tuck, price 16s. 
A POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS OF 

THE ENGLISH COUNTIES, with all the Coach 

and Rail Roads accurately laiddown and coloured, En- 
graved by SyDNEY HALL. 

“The best Atlas we have seen for neatness, portability, 
and clear engraving. The Maps are quarto size, but fold 
in the middle, so that the whole, when closed, forms an 
octavo volume, exactly the size, without being too bulky, 
for the pocket of a great-coat.”— Westminster Review. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


NEW WORK ON CLINICAL SURGERY. 
This day is published, in 8vo., price 10s, 6d. cloth. 
LINICAL COLLECTIONS and OBSER- 
VATIONS in SURGERY, made during an Attend- 
ance on the Surgical Practice of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. By W. P. Ornmexop, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England ; late House-Surgeon at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. 
_ London : LoneMan, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


NEW \ WORK ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS AND 
FATTENING OF CATTLE. 

On Wednesday next will be published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 

XPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES on_ the 

FOOD of ANIMALS and the FATTENING of 

CATTLE: with remarks on the Food of Man. Ry Ro- 

BBat Dundas Tuomson, M.D., of the University of 
ow. 

“ The question of the origin of the fat of anim-ais ap- 
pears to be completely resolved by these beautiful and 
elaborate experiments.”—Bavon Liedig. 

_ London: LONG MAN, Brown, | GREEN, and Lonemans. 


~ COMPLETION OF M. GUIZOT’S ge vs ; WORK, 
Now ready, in 3 volumes, price 3s. 6¢ 
UIZOT’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French 
Revolution. Transiated by WitLt1aM Haztitt, Esq. 

Now Translated complete for the first time, with three 

fine Portraits and an ample Index. 

“ As a historian and a philosopher, we place M. Guizot 
in the very highest rank among the writers of Modern 
Europe. In the loftiest-of the regions of history he is 
unrivalled.”— Blackwood. 

_D. Bocur 2, Fleet Street ; 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s 
\KETCHES OF DURHAM: being an 
Attempt to indicate to the Stranger some of the 
most prominent Objects of Interest in that Place and 
Neighbourhood ; illustrated by Historical, Biographical, 
and Architectural Notices. 
By the Rev. GEorGE ORNsBY, 

Licentiate in Theology, of University College, Durham, 
and Curate of Whickham, in the Diocese of Durham. 
With Aprenpices, containing Lists of the Birds, Insects, 
and Plants found in the district, and other information. 
London ;: WuirraKER and Co. ; Durham ;: GgoRGE 
ANDREWS. 


and all Booksellers. 


SECOND PART = ARNOLD'S | ARITHMETIC. 


In 12mo. price 
HE BOY’S ARITHMETIC. Part II. 


By the Rev. CHARLES ARNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of Tinwell, and late Fellow of Caius College, 

Cambridge. 

The object of this book is to make Arithmetic casier 
to little boys, by enabling them to understand it, and to 
prevent their forgetting a Rule as soon as they have en- 
tered upon a new one. 

RivinGrons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
+ Of whom may be had, Paxrt I. Price. 3s. 6d. 





Dedicated, by permission, to Dr. Abe rerombie. 
In 1 thick volume 8vo. double columns, price 14s. the 
Eighth Edition, enlarged, corrected, and improved, of 
DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, designed 
for Popular Use ; containing an Account of Dise ases 
and their Treatmen’, including those most frequent in 
Warm Climates; with Directions for Administering Me- 
dicines ; the Regulation of Diet and Regimen; and the 
Management of the Diseases of Women and Children, 
By ALEXANDER MacavLay, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of surgeons of Edinburgh, and 
Physician-Accoucheur to the New Town Dispensary. 
“* Just such a work as every head of a family ought to 
have on his book-shelt.”— Brighton Herald. 
ADAM and CuARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; LONGMAN 


NEW JUVENILE BOOK BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


ORALS OF MANNERS; or Hints for 


our Young People. By Miss Sepewick. Royal 
with Engravings and Ornamental Cover. 2s. 
Witery and PuTNAM, 6, Ww aterloo Place. 


MEMOIRS OF THE — ADMINISTRA-_ 
TIONS 


EMOIRS OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF WASHINGTON AND JOHN ADAMS. From 
the Papers of OLIVER WoLcort, Secretary of the Treasury. 
By Georce Gipss. 2 vols. roya' 8vo. 11. 16s. cloth. 
Witey and Pc TNAM, 6, Waterloo Place. 
TREATISE ON THE EYE; : containing 
Discoveries of the Causes of Near and Farsighted- 
ness, &c. &. By W.C. Wattace, M.D. 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. with 55 Wood-cuts, 2s. 
“ Highly curious and interesting, as well as in many 
respects new.”—Sir Joun F. W. Hexscuet. 
WIzer and PuTNAm, 6, Waterloo Place. 


~~ MEMOIRS, AND WRONGS AND RIGHTS OF 
THE INDIANS. 
EMOIRS, OFFICIAL and PERSONAL, 
with Sketches cf Travels among the NORTHERN 
and SOUTHERN INDIANS; embracing a War Excur- 
sion, and Descriptions of Scenes along the Western 
Borders. By Tuomas L. M‘Kenney, late Chief of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs ; Author of the “ History of the 
Indian Tribes of North America.” 
Royal 8vo. 2 vols. in 1, illustrated with Engravings, 
18s. cloth gilt. 
_Witey and Putnam, 6, Waterloo Place. 


Just published, 
UBLIC BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 
The ACT for ENGLAND; with plain Directions and 
Forms, by a BARRISTER-AT-LAW. Published fer the 
Parent Committee. Price 6d. 

Wa. Benning and Co. Law Publishers, 43, Fleet 
Street ; and may be had at the Committee-room, No. 3, 
Crosby Square ; where Cards to view the Works of the 
Model Establishment can be obtained. 


In 8vo. with Ten Illustrative Plates, handsomely bound 
in scarlet cloth, and gilt, price 16s. 

HIE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. By Joun 

Mitts, Esq. Author of “ The Old English Gentle- 

man ” &c. Comprising Instructions on every matter con- 

nected with Hunting, Shooting, Coursing, and Fishing ; 

the Condition of Horses, breeding and Breaking of Dogs, 
Preservation of Game, Destroying of Vermin, &c. 

“ This is a capital and seasonable book for the sports- 
man, containing multum in parvo. It has all the appear- 
ance of being thrown off by a zealous and sensible sports- 
man, from his own knowledge.”—Spectator. 

_W. Tarr, —— ; SIMPKIN and Co London. 


, Great Marlborough Street. 


h R. COLBUR) '$. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOL UME SIXTH of 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 
(Just ready.) 


16mo. 


I. 
THE, HISTORY OF MARY ANNE WELLINGTON, 
The Soldier’s Daughter, Wife, and Widow. 
By the Rev. Ricuarp CosBoip, M.A. Author of 
“The History of Margaret Catchpole.” 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the _ Dowager. 
3 vols. with pata 81s. 6d. 


BURKE’S HISTORY or TAT LANDED GENTHY 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
Complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2/. 10s. 


Iv. 
VOLUME NINE of 
AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND, comprising MARY OF MODENA, 
Consort of James II, 


v. 
THE NELSON LETTERS AND DISPATCHES. 
Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. price 5/. 11s. bound. 


vi. 
TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 
By Mrs. Taou.ore, Authoress of “ The Barnabys,” &c. 
2 vols. 21s. bound. 
Henry Co.tsugn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


8, New Burlington Street, Sept. 5, 1346. 
E N T L E 


R. Y 
M HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
1 


Mrs. Romer’s 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS 
OF EGY?T, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, in 1845-6. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 


2. 
THE PENSCELLWOOD PAPERS: Comprising 
Essays on the Souls and Future Life of Animals; on 
Capital Punishments ; on the Evangelical Alliance ; on 
the Endowment of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches of Ireland ; on the Education of the People. 
By the Author of ** Dr. Hookwell.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 

3. 

EVELYN STUART; or Right versus Might. A 
Novel. 3 vols. 4. 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF ORIGI- 
NAL LETTERS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 4 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 


RAVENSNEST; OR THE REDSKINS. 
By J. Fentmoxe Cooren, Esq. Author of “ The Pilot,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

ALSO, Jt rg READY. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN 
OF LONDON. With 
brated Residents. By J. 


my AMBL E in the STREETS 

Anecdotes of their more Celc 
T. Smita, Esq. late Keeper of 
the Prints in the British Museum; Author of “ The Life 
of Nollekens,” and “ A Book for a Rainy Day.” Edited 
by CuarRLes Macgay, LL.D. Author of “ Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Popular Delusions,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 





The Author's Edition. 

A POET’S BAZAAR. By H.C. Anpersey, Author 
of “ The Improvisatore.” From the Danish, by CHARLES 
Beckwita, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait and 
Memoir of the Author. 

RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 





aud Co. London, 





(Pub‘isher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 156, 156. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 19th, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 21st instant. 
JOHN ‘ Murkay, Albemarle Street. 


()sPoRD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, 
For SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTs: 1. Historic Fallacies—2. Abse 
Church and State—4. The Colliery Act—5, P my 
busson— 6. The Necessaries of Life —7. Mrs . Ogilvy’s 
Highland Minstrelsy—8. Currency Reform—9, Ch 
—10. Last Scenes of the Session. meses 

London : Joun OLtivier, 59, Pall Mall; Oxford : J. H, 

PARKER ; Cambridge : MACMILLAN, 


NALT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
For SepremMseR, price Is. 

Contains : James Montgomery ; by G. Gilfillan, Author 
of “ A Gallery of Literary Portraits ”—Te mptation and 
Atonement ; a Sussex Story; by Mrs Gore—Rings and 
Posies—Love’s Seasons—Dr. Nichol’s new Work on 
Astronomy : System of the Heavens as Revealed by Lord 
Kosse’s Telescopes : by Thomas De Quincey—Feast of 
the Poets, for September 1846—Revelations of Austria— 
Life of Dost Mohammed Khan of Kabul—Literary Regis. 
ter: Father Darcy; Hugh Talbot; Mackay’s Lakes ; 
Burslem’s Toorkisthan, &c. &c.— Politics of the Vonth, 

Ww. Tarr, Edinburgh : Simpxin & Co., London, 


ie DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d. ConrTatngs: 

M. Arago. 

. German Mysticism, Strauss’ Leben Jesu. 

Algeria and Tunis in 1845. 

Signor Formica— Chaps. V. to VIII. Conclusion, 

. Scotland—lIts Faith and its Features, 

. The Black Prophet; a Tale of — Famine. 

William Carleton. Chaps. 17, 18, 19, 20, 

7. Native Art and National Advane« te “nt, 

8. Church Reform. 

Dublin: JaAMEs M‘GLASHAN, 
S. Ork and Co. London. Sold by all Booksellers at home 
and abroad. Of whom may also be had, 

THE FORTUNES OF TORLOGIL O'BRIEN; a Tale 
of the Wars of King James. No. VI. with two Llustra- 
tions by Phiz, price 1s. 

New Work in Monthly Parts by Mr. 
On the Ist October. 

Parts, uniform with “* Martin Chuzzlewit,” 

ls. the First Number of 


ed i 


By 


21, D’Olier Street. W. 


Charles Dickens. 
(To be completed in 20 Monthly 


&c.) Price 
EALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF 
DOMBEY AND SON, 
Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
Edited by “ Boz”; with Illustrations by “ Patz.” 
London : BRADBURY and Evans, Whitefriars. 


NICHOL’S SYSTEM OF THE WORLD, 
In crown 8vo. with many Plates, &c. price 10s. 6d. 
M\HOUGHTS ON SOME IMPORTANT 
POINTS relating to the SYSTEM OF THE 
WORLD. By J. P. Nicgot, LL.D. Professor of Astro- 
nomy in the University of Glasgow, Author of “ Views 
of the Architecture of the Heavens,” and “ The Solar 
System.” 

Pr. Nichol has explained in this work all the modi- 
fications in our views regarding the stracture of the Uni- 
verse which the remarkable discoveries of Lord Rosse 
have rendered necessary. 


AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 
e and SUPPLEMENT, in One Alphabet. Abridg@ 
by JOUNSTONE. S8vo. 2Is. 

ANDERSON’S GUIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. Small 8vo. 750 pages, 10s. 6d. 

BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. Sixteenth 
Edition, with a Portrait, Memoir, and Index. 4 hand- 
some vols. 8vo. large type, 2/. 2s. The STEREOTYPED 
Eprrion, in one volume. Fifteenth Edition. 18s. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID HUME. 
By J. H. Burron, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, &e. 25s. 

WiiuiaM Tart, Printer and Publisher, Edinburgh ; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. London ; CUMMING and 
Fexeuson, Dublin. 

MHE WANDERING JEW, 
complete for two shillings. 

Now ready, price 2s. sewed, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
Part 79 of “ The Novel Newspaper,” containing the only 
authentic translation of 

THE WANDERING JEW: a Tale of the Jesuits. 
By Eucene Sur. Translated from the French by D. M 
Aimp, Author of “The Student’s French Grammar,” &e. 








THE SALAMANDER; a Naval Romance. By 
EuGENE Sug. Price 9d. 

THE JEW: a Romance of the Fifteenth Century. By 
SPINDLER. Price Is. 6d. 


THE INVALIDE; or Sketches of the French Revo- 
lution. By SpinpLer. Price ts. 4d. 
THE ROSE of THISTLE ISLE. 

Price 1s. 4d. 

The Novel Newspaper comprises the best works of 
the most popular authors of the day, printed without 
the slightest abridgment. Catalogues forwarded, post- 
free, on receipt of a postage-stamp. 

Bruceand WY», Farringdon St. ; and all Booksellers. 


DR. 


By Emity CABLEN. 


ROBERT J. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. , 
Di. Robert J. Culverwel’s Guide to Health and Long Life 
(300 pages, pocket volume,) price ls.: by post, 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
with Dict Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. COLVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. 

ConTENTs : How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil 
feelings, a good night's rest, a clear head, and a contented 
mind. My an observance of the instructions herein con- 
tained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the 
most shattered constitution, may acquire the grea‘est 
amount of physical happiness, and reach in health the full 
period of life allotted to man. 

‘To be had of SUERWLOD, 23, Paternoster Row, and all 
Bookseliers : or direct from the Author, 21, Arundel 
Street, Strand ; who may be advised with on these mat- 
ters daily till 3; evenings 7 till 9. 
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